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VotumeE XII JUNE 1923 NUMBER 6 


ARE YOUR PUPILS UP TO STANDARD IN 
COMPOSITION ? 


C, C. CERTAIN 
Chairman of the Committee on Examinations, National Council of 
Teachers of English 

The Committee on Examinations desires to stimulate an interest 
in a more widespread use of standard tests in English. It is hoped 
that many teachers and supervisors throughout the country will 
include standard tests in their schedules for the term beginning 
September, 1923. ‘To follow up the problems that will grow out 
of a schedule of this kind a general discussion will be arranged as 
part of the program at the annual meeting of the Council in Detroit 
in November. 

The Committe on Examinations is endeavoring to be of service 
in a practical way by publishing, through the English Journal, a 
series of articles giving information concerning standard tests in 
English. These articles will be sufficiently definite to be directly 
helpful to teachers and others interested in using the tests discussed. 

The committee does not wish to be understood as indorsing the 
tests under consideration in these articles but rather as presenting 
typical test materials which should be subjected to the difficult 
requirements of the classroom. Up to the present time, these 
tests have been modified, if at all, only through processes peculiar 
to the research laboratory rather than to the classroom. The 
time has come when the work of the research laboratory in the 
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further development of standard tests in English should be directed 
from the classroom point of view. 

The first article in this series, ‘‘The Briggs Form Test in Use,” 
appeared in the March number of the English Journal. In that 
article, as will be true in the others to follow, the effort was to 
present all of the procedures and forms required in administering 
the test and in interpreting results. 

The following article is presented with the purpose of giving 
typical procedures, forms, and interpretations relating to the use of 
standard tests in English composition. In this article the use of 
the standard composition scale is presented from the view-point 
of the school survey. 

For procedure for securing the compositions measured, see 
page 376; for method of scoring see page 376; for references, 
page 377, and for comparable data by years, see tables on 
pages 368-70. 


COMPOSITION TEST RESULTS IN X-TOWN HIGH SCHOOL 


All of the pupils in the X-Town High School were given a test 
in English composition. The test was of the narrative type. 
Random samples were selected from the compositions and scored 
by the Trabue Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. 

The results of the test indicate that: (1) English composition 
in the X-Town High School is unsatisfactory. Judged in com- 
parison with data available from other places in the United States, 
X-Town ranks low (see Table I). (2) The total progress made in 
the development of quality in composition through four years of 
English in the X-Town High School is relatively small. X-Town 
shows a net gain of but .34 (Trabue Supplement to the Hillegas 
Scale) as contrasted with gains of from .82 to 1.70 in some other 
places. Her gain is thus from approximately one-half to one-fifth 
of that attained in certain other cities (see Table I). 

The total improvement in the quality in composition in the 
X-Town School is so meager as to leave serious question as to 
whether the teaching of English there has any direct effect whatso- 
ever upon the progress of the pupils in composition. The improve- 


ment must undoubtedly in some measure be attributed to other fac- 
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tors operating, such as the normal rate of development of the pupils 
in the power to organize materials, to think consecutively, and to 
express their ideas in an orderly way. When these factors have 
been taken into consideration, the amount of progress in the 
development of quality in composition that can be attributed to 
the effects of teaching during the period of four years in the regular 
high school is even less, therefore, than .34 of a step on the Trabue 
Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. 

A remarkable narrowness of range is evident in the compositions 
produced. For example, in grade 12 there are no compositions 
below a score of 5 and only one above 6. Furthermore, from grades 
9 to 12 inclusive there are no compositions below 3.7 and only two 
above 6 (see Table IV). This narrowness of range appears to 
indicate that teaching as a factor in the improvement of composi- 
tions in the X-Town High School is at low ebb, inasmuch as through 
skilful teaching individual differences should be capitalized in a 
way to bring about a much wider range of attainment. This, too, 
should be the result of efforts at diagnosis of weakness and proper 
remedial measures. In this narrow range there seems to be too 
much evidence of gravitation toward the eighth-grade level. 

Specimen compositions rated at approximately the grade 
medians for the gth and the 12th grades are shown on pages 370-73. 
The reader may through an analysis of these gain some tangible 
idea of the amount of improvement in the quality of the composi- 
tions written in the Freshman and Senior years of the X-Town 
High School. 

Of the 428 compositions scored for the X-Town School 47, or 
II per cent, range between scores of 3.3 and 4.39 on the Trabue 
Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. Two hundred ninety-two out 
of 428, or 68 per cent, range from 4.4 to 5.49 on the scale. Eighty- 
seven out of 428, or 20 per cent, range between scores of 5.5 and 
6.59. ‘Two out of the 428, or about one-half of 1 per cent, range 
between 6.6 and 7.59. It is seen from this that the majority of the 
compositions scored were mediocre. This means that more than 
99 per cent of the 428 pupils, representing all classes in the high 
school from the Freshman through the Senior, wrote papers of lower 
quality than 6.60 on the scale; in other words, that more than 
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99 per cent were unable to show power in the organization of ideas, 
in effective diction, and in the choice of interesting details. 

A comparison of X-Town High School composition medians 
with the elementary school composition medians in other cities 
shows that X-Town does not, with one or two exceptions, attain 
the 8th-grade level of other places. X-Town High School’s medians 
all fall below the Detroit 8th-grade medians, and her oth and 
1oth-grade medians both fall below the Detroit 7A median for 
1920-21. Of the 13 cities listed with X-Town in Table III, 10 
have achieved 8th-grade composition medians superior to X-Town 
gth-grade median, 9 have achieved 8th-grade composition medians 
superior to X-Town’s roth-grade median, 8 have achieved 8th- 
grade composition medians superior to X-Towns_ 11th-grade 
median, and 8 have achieved 8th-grade composition medians 
superior to X-Town’s 12th-grade median. 

The results of the composition test in the X-Town High School 
indicate that the quality of work in composition in the high school 
is much inferior to that of other high schools in representative 
cities throughout the United States where comparable data are 
available. 

The comparisons made on the basis of this test seem to be fair 
to X-Town in as much as the test was given late in the term, about 
the middle of December. Furthermore, the procedure used in 
giving the test was more highly motivated than the conventional 


procedure. See pages 373-76 for a copy of the procedure. 














TABLE I 
MEDIANS AND DEVELOPMENT IN QUALITY OF COMPOSITION AT X-TOWN 
AND OTHER PLACES 
ARCH 
AL ATTAINM i MEDIAN NDA 
} RA k 
YEAR OR GRADE = in = Sn ae a - 
HicH SCHOOL 
, : 1H 
a I t. J , M bule ieee u chools Id , Ce 
A “iver, | Minn.* te’ | NY* | i035 f 
| " ites* ( es* 
First—IX : oak ee A 12 «8 , 4 | 4.90 
Second—X ; | 4 6 6.38 a 88 
Third—XI1 . ; 5.21 ) 27 6.05 | 5.68 
Fourth—XIlI..... 2 ee ¢ 6.65 6.77 5.904 
Amount of progress in| 
quality of composition 4 I.12 82 | 1.21 04 1.70 1.1 I.20 
* Teachers College Record, page 29, “Supplementing the Hillegas Scale,”” M. R. Trabue, Teachers 
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The table should be read as follows: 


1. The quality of composition in the X-Town High School, grade by 
grade, ranks lower than that in such places as South River, New Jersey, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Nassau County, New York, Mobile County, Alabama, and 
below that of 54 high schools in 35 states. 

2. The amount of improvement in the quality of composition in the 
X-Town High School as represented in the difference between medians in 
Grades IX and XII is but .34 for X-Town. No other city listed in the 
table shows a development so small as this. The nearest to it is St. Paul with 
.82, almost one-half (.48) of a step higher. 

3. Listed in descending order on the basis of the amount attained in the 
development of quality in composition, the high schools included in the table 
rank as follows: (a) 54 high schools in 35 states; (6) Mobile County, Alabama; 
(c) Trabue Standards; (d) South River, New Jersey; (e) Nassau County, 
New York; (f) St. Paul, Minnesota; (g) X-Town. 


TABLE II 


X-Town Meprans IN Hics-ScHoot ComposiITION COMPARED WITH DETROIT 
MEDIANS IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 1920-1921 
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Final test 4 | s.1 ° 75 | 6.13 | 6.45 
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X-Town: | | 
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The table should be read as follows: 


In comparison with Detroit composition medians, final test, 1920-21, 
X-Town 12th-grade median is below the Detroit 6A median, her 11th-grade 
median is below the Detroit 7B median, her roth-grade median below the 
Detroit 6A median, and her oth-grade median below the Detroit 6B median. 

In comparison with Detroit initial test medians, 1920-21, X-Town medians 
all stand below the Detroit 8B median, and X-Town’s gth- and roth-grade 
medians both fall below Detroit’s 7A median. 
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TABLE III 


RELATIVE STANDING OF X-TOWN AND OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE EIGHTH-GRADE COMPOSITION MEDIANS IN THIRTEEN OTHER CITIES 














| 
School Sth ) | rotl 11 I 
Grade Grade* Grade* Grade* Grade* 

X-Town School he | 4.79 (10)* | 4.95 (9)* | 5.21 8)* | 5.13 (8)* 
Gary, Indianaf .......... ; | 4.58 | 4-69 (10)* | 5.62 (4)* | 6.4 * | 6.22 1)* 
Lead, South Dakotat | §.57 
Newark, New Jerseyt (1 school 5.27 
Fifty-four high schools in 35 states ) * < 88 \* * ¢ ) * 
Ethical] Culture School, New York | 

eee 4 
Chatham, New Yorkt 5.20 
Butte, Montanat 4.11 | 
Nassau County, New Yorkt 4.5¢ | 5.0¢ 8)* 8)* | 5 ane * 
South River, New Jerseyt ... 5.62 18 * 8)* * . 
Joplin, Missouri§ ‘ 5.59 
St. Paul, Minnesotat $.9 5.83 (2)* | 6.66 \* 27 1)* 
Cold Spring, New Yorkt 5 of | 
Paterson, New Jersey} 8 
Detroit, Michigan | 
Eighth-grade medians higher thar ‘ 

X-Town ro out of r 9 out of 1 8 out I out of 1 

* Parentheses indicate number of cities with superior 8th-grade medians 


t The Gary Public Schools—M easurement of Classroom Products, by S. A. Courtis, General Educatio: 
Board, ror9 
t From Report of Survey, Paterson Public Schools, Paterson, New Jersey, October, 1 


§ Teachers College Record, page 29, “Supplementing the Hillegas Scale,” M. R. Trabue, Teachers 


College, Columbia University 
Detroit Public Schools, General Tests, 1921-1922, published by Board of I 


The table should be read as follows: 

1. X-Town’s ninth-grade median is lower than the eighth-grade medians 
of 10 out of the 13 cities listed. 

2. X-Town’s tenth-grade median is lower than the eighth-grade medians 
of 9 out of the 13 cities listed. 

3. X-Town’s eleventh- and twelfth-grade median is lower than the eighth- 
grade medians of 8 out of the 13 cities listed. 

4. High schools listed in order from highest to lowest on basis of comparison 
with eighth-grade composition medians, showing the X-Town High School 
lowest: (a) St. Paul, Minnesota; (6) 54 high schools in 35 states; (c) Gary, 
Indiana; (d) South River, New Jersey; (e) Nassau County, New York; 
(f) X-Town. 

SPECIMEN COMPOSITION PAPERS 

I. The following papers, selected because of the nearness with 
which their scale ratings approximate the respective class medians, 
may be used for analysis by interested readers. 


Pupil: Number 35 r'rabue Supplement Scor 
December 12, 1921 Senior class median 5.1 
Not taking English No. 35, Selection 2—Senior 


Age: 17 years 7 months—May 1¢ 
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AN EXPERIENCE WuicH I SHALL NEVER FORGET 


A. Introduction by deciding to attend show 

B. After show the discovery of lack of carfare 

C. Uniting the means of friend and myself in order to get home 
D. The Difficulty is overcome 


AN EXPERIENCE WuicH I SHALL NEVER FORGET 


One time I very nearly came face to face with a very embarrassing situation. 

My friend and I decided to spend the evening by taking our girl friends to 
the theater. We called for our ladies and went to the Theater. We both had 
money enough to pay for the tickets and experienced no difficulty in gaining 
admittance. We enjoyed the show very much and the world was bright and 
cheery as far as we were concerned. 

3ut alas, after leaving the show and going to the corner to take a street 
car, I found to my disgust that I only had seven cents. I thought one or the 
other of us would have to walk. I managed to attract the attention of my 
friend and we withdrew to hold a conflab. Upon his investigation X he found 
he had just thirteen cents. We found that by uniting our money we would just 
have enough to pay the fares home. We boarded a street car and arrived 
home safe and sound. We told the girls about it later and it proved to be a 
laugh on us. We sure did thank our lucky stars that the affair resulted as it 
did. I don’t believe I shall ever forget this experience. 


Pupil: Number 43 Trabue Supplement Score 4.8 
December 13, 1921 Freshman Class median 4.79 
English I. Miss No. 43, Selection 3—Freshman 
Age: 14 years 7 months—May 28. 





AN EXPERIENCE Wuicu I SHALL NEVER FORGET 
1. Time 
2. Place 
3. What it was 
4. How it happened 


AN EXPERIENCE WHICH I SHALL NEVER FORGET 


It was in August 1914 when I was returning from England that we nearly 
all lost our lives. We were off the banks of New Foundland among the many- 
snow storms and ice-bergs. The water was very rough that day and about 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning we heard a loud crash. On going on deck 
we saw many sailors loosing the life boats. People were rushing up and down 
the decks asking what was the matter. One of the sailors said we had struck 
an ice-berg. Many ice-bergs were just under the water.XThis one had not 
been noticed by the captain or engineer. That night all the doors on one side 
of the vessel were closed so if we struck another ice-berg one side of vessel with 
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the people in would be saved. Every one was surely glad when we arrived 
in Quebec late the next day. 
TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMPOSITION SCORES BY GRADES 








| 
NUMBER OF COMPOSITIONS 
SCORE ON TRABUE SUPPLEMENT |___ 

} | 
i 




















Grade IX | GradeX | GradeXI | Grade XII | All Grades 

Sie aera weeentR, | a (pee me peries 
3-3—-4.39.... 33 | 12 | 2 | ° 47 
4.4--5.49...... 6r | 84 67 80 292 
§.§——0.50..... IS | ms 3 34 «| 26 87 
6.6—7.59. I O ° I | 2 
LO” ee 110 108 | 103 | 107 i} 428 

Median..... 4.79 4.95 5.213 | - 3% 





II. The following papers rated at 6.0 to 3.7 respectively are 
typical of X-Town compositions of high and low quality. 


Pupil: Number 8 Trabue Supplement Score 6.0 
December 13, 1921 Compare with Freshman 4, Score 
English Literature. Miss —— page 373 

Age: 16 years 6 months—May 25 Compare with Senior 35, Score 


page 370 


No. 8, Selection 3—Senior 


OUTLINE 
Opening The curve and crash 
The night Sensation 
Driving Aftermath 
Changing seats Rest of ride 


AN EXPERIENCE THAT I SHALL NEVER FORGET 


There were four of us in the car. We had been driving all day, and were 
all very tired, especially since it had gotten dark, for we were going over strang: 
roads, and there was a fog which could not be penetrated by the eye. Ahead 
of us was nothing but a white misty blur, tinged with gold from the glow of 
our headlights, so we had to go slowly and carefully over the muddy, bumpy 
highway. We lost our way twice and had to go over about five miles of the 
same uneven road, but finally we reached a small town which was but thirty- 
five or forty miles from home. ‘There we changed seats to be relieved from the 
tension of sitting in the same position, and unluckily for me, I sat on the outside 
seat of the tonneau. 

On the way home we went a little faster for we were anxious to get there, 
and in the meantime my thoughts were jumbled up, as they usually are when 
one is sleepy, and I thought, ‘‘Wonder what I’d do if we had an accident ° 
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I’d get into the bottom of the car Xand then I wouldn’t get bumped so much.” 
While I was thinking this, I looked ahead and saw nothing but the fog, then, 
a second later, and a curve confronted us. We were going too fast to stop, 
or go around it, and so—I felt a blinding crash, my head felt as though it had 
sunk into my shoulders, for had I not struck a telephone pole with my head ?— 
Where had my fine prudence of getting into the bottom gone ?—I had sat 
frozen to the spot when I saw the post looming up before me, 

A deathly silence prevailed, and then a voice from the front seat trembled 
“Are you all there ?”’ We were, but I had acquired a throbbing headache for 
some reason, or other. Strange? The post hadn’t really struck me, it was 
merely the iron brace of the car, but it felt worse than that. No one else got 
a bump, except the poor fender of the car, and that was ruined. 

Then, as though driving in a funeral (perhaps for my lost prudence—it 
was a bright thought), we reached home in safety. 


Number 4 Trabue Supplement Score 3.7 
English 2. Miss 





Compare with Senior 8, Score 6, page 372 

Age: 17 1,4 Compare with Senior 35, Score 5.1, 
page 370 

No. 4, Selection 6—Freshman 


A SURPRISE 

When walking along the river. I wasinahurry. WhenI got in a certain 
place the bank caved in. I went in also. Some men working near by 
heard my screams. Hurrying to the place they got me out. I had went 
along there before. And when the bank caved in I was so surprised that I 
couldn’t do anything. Was glad that the men were near by. Because I was 
scared so bad that I couldn’t swim. I was a good swimer, but it didn’t do 
me any good then. All I done was flounder around in the water. And cry 
for help. Which I got very soon, X 


PROCEDURE FOR GIVING THE COMPOSITION TEST 


Time required for test, 45 minutes. 

Note.—The time for this test will not be adequate if the teacher does any 
of the following things: 

1. Attempts to call the roll before starting to read directions. 

2. Attempts to answer random questions asked by pupils. 

3. Permits pupils to borrow material or make any unnecessary preparations 
before the test. Neglects to write subjects of composition on board before the 
class begins. Neglects to write cross mark on the blackboard before the class 
begins. (See page 3.) 

Preliminary arrangements: On the day preceding the test, take all neces- 
sary precautions to see that pupils are properly provided with paper, pens, 
etc., and that ink is available. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Read the following to the class. Do not explain anything further to the 
class or to individual pupils than the instructions contained herein. This test 
is to be given under uniform conditions in all classes. It is necessary, therefore, 
that each teacher limit herself to the printed direction. 

(The teacher should pause long enough after (1), (2), (3), etc., for each 
entry to be made.) 

The examiner says: 

Is there any pupil who has not his paper and pen? 

Each one of you will please write at the top of the first page, one-half inch from the 
left hand margin, (1) your name, and the date; (2) below that, one-half inch farther 
to the right, your course in English [here the examiner dictates the name or number of 
the course, as English (7), etc.]; (3) below that, one-half inch farther to the right, your 
age; years and months; (4) on the same line with your age, write the date of your 
birthday. 


He then says: 

As you see, we are about to begin a composition. Before you begin to write 
I want you to understand clearly the objects in view. This is a composition that you 
will wish to write. I know that you will for several reasons. 

We wish to measure your progress in your English work, and in your ability 
to write composition. We wish you also to be able to measure your progress in your 
English. The composition that you write today is to be like a mile-post set up in order 
that you may look back at it later and see how far you have progressed. At some date 
in the future you will be given the opportunity to write another composition of the same 
kind. Both of these compositions are to be graded according to the same standards 
so that you can tell exactly how much better one is than the other. These standards, 
moreover, are the ones used throughout the United States, so it will be possible for 
you to know how your work compares with other pupils in this school, and also with the 
work of pupils in high schools in other cities such as Detroit. 

Every one of you will like the subject, which is, ‘An Experience That I Shall 
Never Forget.” 

All of us have had experiences which we shall never forget and we all like to tell 
about them. Do you remember the time you got on the street car and found you had 
no money, or reached the theater and found you had lost your ticket? What a feeling 
you had for a minute! And what did you do about it? Not all of us have done just 
this, but we have had our unforgetable experiences. Some of us have been even in 
floods, in fires, in tornadoes, or shipwrecks. 

If you have not had an experience such as one of these described above, doubtless 
you recall one told you by a friend. Suppose that each one of you select an experience 
of this kind and write about it as if you were telling the story to a friend. 

Pointing to the blackboard on which has been written the list below, 
the examiner says: 

Maybe this list will help you recall some of your experiences. You may use any 
of these topics or any other similar subjects. 

An Experience Which I Shall Never Forget 
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An Accident That Was Fatal 

An Accident That Came Near Being Fatal 
When I Was Operated On 

A Surprise 

The Prank That We Played 

A Task Well Done 

A Close Contest 


The examiner pauses for one minute, without making any further comment 
whatever, giving the pupils an opportunity to examine the list of topics. 
The examiner then continues: 


You will be given a few minutes first for planning your story. 

Write a few words for each step in the story. These words are to be used as a 
plan or reminder for the composition. 

When you have had time to write these words, you will be asked to turn over your 
paper, and begin your composition on the other side. If in writing you find you wish 
to change one of these words, turn over your paper, cross out that word and put in 
the one you wish to substitute. 

During the writing of your composition, at the end of ten minutes I shall ask you 
to put a cross like this one on the board [examiner directs attention to the board] at 
the point you have reached. When you have placed the cross after the last word you 
have written, you may go on with your composition. I suggest that you make your 
composition a page and a half or two pages long. 

Make your plan first. If you finish your plan before the end of the time given for 
that, four minutes, do not begin to write. Sit and think of what you are going to say. 

Here are the subjects [pointing to subjects written on the board]. Plan first. 
The time allowed for planning is four minutes. 


The examiner pauses one minute without making any comment. He then 
says: 

It is important that all begin together and stop together, as I make the requests, 
for this test is timed. 

Hold pens (or pencils) up. Start! 


The examiner observes the individual members of the class and offers aid 
in the event that any pupils have not understood directions. 
After four minutes the examiner says: 


Please stop work on your plan. Turn your sheet of paper over. Hold pens 
(or pencils) up. Start writing. 


If the examiner notes any irregularities on the part of any individual that 
would affect the correct rating of the pupil, he should make a memorandum. 

After ten minutes the examiner says: 

STOP! Just one moment, long enough to make a cross like the one I have on the 
board after the last word you have written. When you have made this cross you 
may go on writing. 

You have ten minutes in which to finish. 
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After ten minutes the examiner says: 
STOP! The time is up. Please blot the papers, put them in the correct order, 
and hand them to me. If you have not finished the last sentence you may do so. 


SUPPLEMENT 
II. This paragraph is to be substituted in place of the fourth paragraph 
when the test is given the second time: 


You will recall the composition you wrote early in the term in order to measure 
your ability in writing. We decided at that time to write a second composition at the 
close of the term to find out how much improvement you have made since the other 
composition was written. You are now about to begin this second composition. 
The directions for writing this are exactly the same as those given you early in the term. 

The following topics are to be substituted in place of those at the top of 
page 3, when the test is given the second time: 

The Fish I Didn’t Catch 

Stuck in the Mud 

A Midnight Caller 

A Good Chase 

A Narrow Escape 

An Unlucky Day 

Locked Out 

SELECTING SAMPLES OF COMPOSITION FOR SCORING 


In arranging for the random selection the following process was 
utilized: The packages of tests were all sorted so that the Freshman 
packages were in one pile, the Sophomore in another, and so on. 
An examination of the contents of each package was then made in 
order to determine whether or not the pupils had been properly 
classified. After the classification of each semester had been 
carefully verified and errors corrected, it was decided that the papers 
should be stacked into piles of about fifty each. Accordingly the 
number of piles required for each semester was estimated. The 
papers were then distributed from the different packages by rotating 
from one pile to another. When this distribution was completed, 
papers to be scored were arbitrarily selected from piles 3 and 6. 


THE SCORING OF THE TEST 


The composition test was scored by three members of a class in 
Educational Measurements.* ‘These three students were given 


t Course given by an authority on educational research in a state university. 
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training in the use of the Trabue Supplement to the Hillegas Scale 
until their scores did not deviate from the standard values of 
practice material more than five-tenths. Each student then gave 
independent ratings to the compositions. From these three 
independent ratings the middle judgment was taken as the true 
value of the composition. 


REFERENCES 
COMPOSITION—TRAINING THE SCORER 


Hudelson, E., English Composition Scale. World Book Co. (Pp. 27-28.) 
Certain, C. C., “The Scoring of Compositions.” (Unpublished manuscript.) 


Samples for Practice Scoring 


Thorndike, E. L., English Composition—150 Specimens Arranged for Use in Psycho- 
logical and Educational Experiments. Teachers College. 

Hudelson, E., English Composition Scale. World Book Co. (Pp. 29-45, 46.) 

Detroit Board of Education, English Composition. For Use in Detroit Public Schools. 
Issued by the Department of English, 1917. 

Standards, and Methods of Administration 

Certain, C. C., ““By What Standards Are High-School Pupils Promoted in English 
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A COLLEGE COURSE IN GENERAL READING 


THOMAS PERCIVAL BEYER 
Hamline University, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Lord Bacon’s discarnate spirit will probably have to admit that 
if his former observations on reading and ‘“‘studies” were well 
founded, the American college student cannot be justly accused of 
intoxication. When there are inebriate signs he cannot refer them 
to any such heady wine as “reading”; rather must he blame lecture 
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and textbook cramming, a process which results in no divine afflatus, 
but only a lazy flatulence. 

I am not beginning to scold the over-berated college student 
for his shortcomings. He is the natural product of his educative 
heredity and environment. If anyone deserves the caning more 
than his parents, it is his teachers, who have delivered his ‘‘educa- 
tion” in seal-packed cartons, never bothering to discover whether 
he unpacks and repacks them under his own label. Moreover I 
really am not undertaking to scold anyone for the tragedy of 
unlettered college students; I wish to call attention to a palliative 
which has within it actual remedial possibility. 

Early in the century Mr. Robert Herrick pointed out that the 


] 


place to learn to write was in high school. He would have been 
nearer the mark had he said the ¢ime to learn to write was the high- 
school age. There can be as little doubt that the time to learn to 
read is before high-school age. Still the envisaging fact, which I 
do not purpose to waste time in substantiating, is that not merely 
have college freshmen not learned how to write, but college seniors 
do not know how to read—and, more startling still, they have not 
even attempted to read good books. They have all passed the eye 
over many printed pages. Most, but not all, have gorged deep 
on whole libraries of serial and graduated volumes of impeccably 
expurgated trash, dehydrated and de-oxydized. Not all, I said. 
One young man who elected a course in the short story told me in 
response to my puzzled question that he had not read more than a 
half-dozen books in his life, outside of regular class work. Thinking 
this a pardonably vain boast I urged him to reconsider; hadn’t he 
read Alger, Henty, Dick Merrivale? No, he had read but one story 
of the type, a volume in the “Boy Scout Series’’; this he had read 
over and over more times than he could remember, but for the rest he 
convinced me that he was telling the unvarnished truth. This for 
no lack of intelligence, capacity, or taste on his part, as his later 
work in the course indicated; just a “‘brute”’ fact, indicting the 
thirteen years and more than thirteen teachers this boy had experi- 
enced in the formal process of education. 

Of course this instance was by no means typical. The ordinary 
college senior has turned the leaves of many a volume, but of few 
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books, if Ruskin’s definition can be stretched up to, “whatever part 
of the great man’s work is honestly or benevolently done”’; or if 
Anatole France is right: ‘A book is a work of magic whence escape 
all kinds of images to trouble the souls and change the hearts of men.” 

Sixteen years of dealing with the college student have shown 
me certain facts difficult of controversion: 

1. He has not read the Bible. (He has “studied” parts of it 
uncritically and perfunctorily.) 

2. He has not read Shakespeare (except as required work). 

3. He has not read Greek or Latin classics (except the tiny 
minority in formal courses). 

4. He has not read any great epic poem, ancient or modern. 

5. He has not read Don Quixote nor Gulliver’s Travels (except in 
properly emasculated abridgments). 

6. He has not read a half-dozen books written before 1800. 

7. He has not read deeply in one of the six most significant 
nineteenth-century poets you would name, nor in one of the six 
most truth-telling novelists. 

8. Finally, zt is doubtful whether he is intimate with any single 
world classic. 

My experience is drawn from four sources—two state univer- 
sities and two denominational colleges; but rumor and grumbling 
and clear-cut indictment like that of Ludwig Lewisohn in Up 
Stream, leave little room for doubt that ‘‘my lot is the common lot 
of all.”” Says Lewisohn: 


In another generation the classics of the English tongue will be as obsolete 


as a cuneiform inscription. .... Men must have heroes. The masters of 
steel and oil know that. But Milton and Shelley, Kant and Goethe are danger- 
ous heroes. Edison isa safe one. .... One year we had eight hundred grad- 


uates; we conferred eight hundred degrees. The long line passed in cap and 
gown. Seventy per cent should never have gotten there. Seventy per cent 
could stand no test—not the simplest—in fundamental thinking or judging or 
the elements of human knowledge. But the system is not a sieve; it’s a 
cornucopia. .... The faces... . the faces... . unformed, unstamped 
by any effort of thought..... Trained and chosen! Good Lord! Even 
with our enforced slackness, how did most of these raw young fools slide 
through? And since they did, how in the name of our, as I once thought, 
common nature, did they escape after four mortal years so uncontaminated by 
wisdom and understanding ? 
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Columbia College was the first to face these facts in a construc- 
tive way, I believe, when its faculty prescribed a course in General 
Reading. Its attempt, however, was not quite whole-hearted, in 
that only candidates for scholastic honors were required to read; 
the rank and file, the really poverty-stricken class, were ignored— 
possibly as beyond redemption. The course at Columbia extends 
through two years. The list for the first year embraces twenty- 
five titles from the literature of the ancient and medieval world, 
along with criticism upon it; the second, the same number of titles 
from Shakespeare and Montaigne on. Candidates for honors are 
required to read certain pages or chapters from each of these fifty 
books. 

Of what other colleges have done to meet the problem I have no 
full or certain knowledge, such as I have going to indicate the policy 
of laissez faire. 

At Hamline University a genuine, thorough-going attempt to 
palliate, possibly, as I said in the beginning, to cure the evil, is now 
in the making; entering its second year, one year of fairly successful 
operation behind, and a more hopeful year before. The plan in 
its essentials is as follows: 

1. Every candidate for graduation is required to read ten books 
selected from a list of seventy with the advice of a member of the 
faculty committee or the head of the department in which he is 
taking major work. 

2. Candidates for honors read fifteen; for high honors, twenty; 
and for highest honors, twenty-five. 

3. A three-hour credit, as for a regular semester course, is allowed 
for this course, and while the total requirement for graduation is 
correspondingly increased, credits thus gained are computed for 
honor points and general scholastic standing. 

4. Students are urged to begin reading in the freshman year or 
early in the sophomore year at latest. 

5. A preliminary examination is given to juniors, at which time 
the examining committee may point out defects observable in 
methods of reading, and make suggestions for future reading. 

6. A final examination is held for seniors during the first 
semester. 
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The form or method of examination has been the subject of 
considerable discussion, and is undoubtedly a vexed question. The 
plan at present in use is a one-hour oral examination or discussion 
for each student, before a committee of three. (The preliminary 
examination for juniors in small groups is handled by the general 
committee.) The most obvious alternate method, that of assign- 
ing each book to a specialist, and having each student who has read 
that book to appear before him, presents so many difficulties in 
schedule-making and is such a time-consumer that it has reluctantly 
been allowed to wait until the one in operation has had a trial. 
Each method undoubtedly has its advantages (the written test 
finds scarcely any favor in the faculty). The committee plan carries 
with it something of impressiveness not altogether owing to its 
uniqueness in the undergraduate program. ‘There is more interest 
both for examiners and examinees where various points of view 
appear and quite different angles of discussion are projected. Last 
year the general committee made some inquiries among those exam- 
ined and found that almost without exception students who had 
dreaded the unusual ordeal of an hour’s “grilling” before a com- 
mittee, some members of which were unknown to them, found to 
their astonishment that they “rather enjoyed” the experience. A 
judicious examiner can permit the examinee to turn the tables and 
answer some of his puzzled questions or reply to his callow judg- 
ments in such a way as to transmute part of the hour at least from 
a harvest of trifles to a rich seed-time. 

The faculty of Hamline University, while differing as to details, 
is a unit in the belief that this course has a great deal of promise. 
The majority of students, far from resenting an additional require- 
ment, seem actually to enjoy being pushed a little toward books 
that are not so forbidding on acquaintance as they feared. This 
statement is made in the hope of extending the idea and getting 
helpful criticism, to which end the tentative list of books for the 
current year is appended. 

. Homer, The Odyssey. 
. Plato, The Dialogues, Volume II, or The Republic. 
. Plutarch, J/lustrious Lives. 


Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus; Euripides, 
Medea; Aristophanes, The Knights. 
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. Augustine, Confessions. 
. 4 Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 


Dante, Divine Comedy. 


. Old Testament—Selections. Genesis, I-XI; Judges, I, V, XVII, and 


XVIII; I Kings, XVII-XIX; II Kings, II:1-18; Amos, I-IV; Hosea, 
I-XII; Isaiah, XL-LV; Exodus, XX:23-XXIII; Deuteronomy, XII- 
XXVI; Ecclesiastes; Job, III-XXXI; Jonah; Ruth. 

Chanson de Roland (A. S. Way’s translation). 

Piers Plowman (Skeat, first 7 passus A and B texts). 

The Fall of the Nibe lungs. 

Malory, Morte d’ Arthur (Athenaeum Press Selections). 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tales (Knight’s, Man of Law’s, Chaucer’s Tale of 
Sir Thopas, Nun’s Priest’s, Pardoner’s, Clerk of Oxford’s, Squire’s, Prioress’, 
Canon’s Yeoman’s). 

Shakespeare, Plays: Hamlet; King Lear; Macbeth; Henry IV; As You 
Like It; The Tempest. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. 

Montaigne, Essays, Volume III. 

Bacon, Essays. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. 


. Marcus Aurelius, Meditations. 


Epictetus, Discourses. 

Green, Short History of English People. 
Confucius, Analects. 

Gibbon, Roman Empire (Student’s edition). 
Aristotle, Politics or Poetics. 


. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura (Munro’s translation 


Swift, Gulliver’s Travels. 


. Moliére, Plays: Le Misanthrope; L’Avare; Tartuffe; Le Bourgeois Gentil- 


homme; Les Femmes Savantes. 

Boswell, Life of Johnson. 

Goethe, Faust or Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
g 

‘ranklin, Autobiography. 

Frankl 1 utobiograph 

Darwin, Origin of Species. 


. Emerson, Essays, First Series, and The American Scholar. 
. Thoreau, Walden or A Week on the Concord and Merrimac River 


Kropotkin, Mutual Aid. 


. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age. 
. James, Selected Essays or The Will to Believe. 
. Browning, The Ring and the Book. 


Wordsworth, Poems (Omit “Excursion,” except “‘Prelude.”’ 


. Whitman, Leaves of Grass. 
Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi and:Huckleberry Finn, or Joan of 


Arc, two volumes. 
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42. American Historical Documents (Five-foot book-shelf). 
43. Hugo, Les Miserables. 

44. Tolstoi, War and Peace. 

45. Dostoiefsky, The House of the Dead, or The Idiot. 

46. Dewey, Democracy and Education. 

47. Wells, The Outline of History. 

48. Palgrave, The Golden Treasury. 

49. Hardy, The Return of the Native. 


50. Thackeray, Henry Esmond. 

51. Rolland, Jean Christophe. 

52. Ibsen, Peer Gynt, Doll’s House, Ghosts, and three other plays. 
53. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 

54. Bryce, American Commonwealth, two volumes. 

55. Lincoln, Speeches and Letters (selections from complete works). 
56. Evolution in Modern Thought (Modern Library). 


57. Carlyle, Past and Present or Sartor Resartus. 

58. Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive and Sesame and Lilies. 
59. Arthur Young, Travels in France. 

60. De Tocqueville, Democracy in America. 

61. Taine, Ancient Régime. 

62. Charnwood, Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

63. Parkman, Pioneers of France in New World. 

64. Prescott, Conquest of Mexico. 

65. Rhodes, History of the United States (one-volume edition). 
66. Galton, Inquiries into Human Intelligence. 

67. Landor, Imaginary Conversations (300 pages selected). 
68. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Volume I, II, or ITI. 

69. Spencer, First Principles. 

70. Shaw, Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant, two volumes. 


THE VOCABULARY OF BANKERS’ LETTERS 


ERNEST HORN 

State University of Iowa 

An immense amount of energy has been devoted in the last 
few years to the attempt to discover the words most commonly 
used in written correspondence. Most of the investigations have 
concerned themselves with a somewhat cosmopolitan selection of 
letters, i.e., with letters selected to represent the correspondence of 
the ordinary individual. In certain quarters, however, there has 
been a recognition of the need of investigating the vocabularies 
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in use in professional and business correspondence. Such investi- 
gations should show what words, if any, are peculiarly needed in 
connection with the correspondence in a given business or profession. 

Business letters were included in the Ayres study of personal and 
business letters, and in the investigation which Dr. W. N. Anderson 
made of Iowa correspondence. Ayres did not report business letters 
separately. Anderson made a brief report of the vocabulary found 
in the special correspondence of doctors, farmers, bankers, and 
automobile dealers. The following table shows the extent of the 
letters analyzed for each group: 


TABLE I 


Worps USED IN DIFFERENT GROUPS OF CORRESPONDENCI 











‘ , otal Number | Number 
Callir ? read f Running | Diff +W g 
1 Wi rd i y 
Doctors. 124 14,014 2,222 I 
Bankers. 164 13,614 r,Q15 
Farmers 160 14,512 r.7S4 
Automobile dealers 138 14,290 1,881 7 





In the case of the correspondence of doctors, bankers, and 
automobile dealers, words are reported which did not occur in the 
other lists in Anderson’s study. Some of these are clearly vocational 
words. By mere chance other words seem to occur in special lists 
exclusively. For example, there is a certain irony in the occurrence 
of the word “sorrel” in the list of words found only in the corre- 
spondence of automobile dealers. The data reported for these 
special vocational groups follow: 


TABLE II 

















Worps USED EXCLUSIVELY IN SPECIAL GROUPS 
Number Nu 
Calling Total Number | Occurring Only | Occurring Two 
} Once or More Time 
— — nem a . 

ae 247 210 37 
Bankers....... paid 121 III 10 
ee 106 97 ) 
Automobile dealers... .. 3 
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Words occurring two or more times in any vocational group and 
peculiar to it are given below, with their frequency of occurrence: 


Doctors’ words: abandon 2, abdomen 2, analysis 20, assertion 2, atropin 3, 
bacilli 4, bacterial 2, bullet 4, capsules 2, chiropractor 3, chlorine 2, chlorinator 
2, chronic 4, clinical 10, effluent 3, filtration 2, genealogy 2, hopeful 2, incep- 
tion 2, intake 2, iodine 6, laboratories 2, oatmeal 4, oedema 2, organism 
pathogenic 4, pollution 4, promoted 2, pumped 2, purification 7, retina 
secreting 2, sentiment 2, sterilize 2, surgical 4, tubercle 6, valor 2. 

Bankers’ words: abandonment 2, borrower 2, cleared 2, collateral 8, 
declared 2, destruction 4, endorsed 3, overdraft 3, receivable 2, robber 3. 

Farmers’ words: bout 4, hopping 2, laughing 2, oiler 3, petticoat 2, plume 
4, prison 2, racing 5, reasoner 2. 


a 
0? 
3) 


Automobile dealers’ words: batteries 12, blow-out 4, brushes 14, chamberlain 
7, clincher 3, drudgery 2, folding 2, helpfulness 3, hub 4, insulation 2, lubrica- 
tion 2, molded 2, pennant 2, pilot 5, regulated 4, skid 3, softening 2, softly 3, 
sorrel 2, speeded 4, starter 5, surrounded 4, trailing 2. 


Anderson points out in his discussion that his data are hardly 
extensive enough to warrant conclusions in the case of these special 
vocational groups. Moreover, there is no way of determining from 
his data whether or not all of the letters analyzed as doctors’ corre- 
spondence are really professional. Some may have been personal 
letters, and; in such a case, could not be expected to differ widely 
from letters written by other educated persons. The same could 
be said of the letters of farmers, bankers, and automobile dealers. 


THE VOCABULARY OF FARMERS’ LETTERS 


Houser’ reports an analysis of the first and last words in each 
line of 750 letters written by farmers to the Agricultural Department 
of the University of California. He discovered 1,869 different 
words, of which 816 were used but once. Of these words the follow- 
ing, occurring with a frequency of five or more, do not occur in the 
Ayres list, the Anderson list, or in any of six other investigations 
which have been made of correspondence vocabularies. 

The numbers to the right of the words indicate the frequency 
with which the words occur in the Houser list. The words or letters 
to the right of the numbers indicate other words from the same root, 
found in one or more of the eight other investigations. As will be 


t Elementary School Journal, XVII, 708-18. 


Worps IN Farmers’ List (HovusER) Not in ANY ONE OF THE 


Se 


almonds... . 
Rs 6 esas 


Se ee 
veda aeons 
ee 


0 ae 
bacteria.... 


blackberries......... 
chemical.............. 


Saveou vanes 
composed... . 
cucumbers. 
damage...... 
decomposed. . 
destroy 
eggs..... 
eucalyptus... . 
experiment... 
fertilizers 
fertilize. . 

= 

fields 
ee 
ee 
gardening. . 
eee 
gophers. ... 
eramte....... 
grapevine....... 
growers.... 


as 


irrigate...... 
irrigation..... 
infected, ....... 
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TABLE III 


E1cHT OTHER LISTs 


7 (ner) 


blight........ 


Ne 
oe a eee 
eee 


Burbank..... 
butter-fat 
buttons 
cactus 
chickens 
cheese-cloth 


lettuce. . 


loam. Se ae Ghabeiatia ve 


onion 
opinions. eae’ 
peac hes. : 
pears 

peas 

pests 
persons 
rabbits 
rainfall 
rhubarb. 
roots 
rose-bushes. . 
spray. 
sandy 
spineless 
sediments 
squirrels... . 
tobacco.... 
tomatoes. . 
turkeys.... 
vines. . 


rr 


WOSEEED cs ce secs 
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seen by this table, there is a small number of words which are not 
found in the analyses which have been made of ordinary corre- 
spondence needs. Although these words deal with farming, they are 
words which any individual of ordinary intelligence might be 
expected, upon occasion, to use. Most of the words reported by him 
as occurring with a frequency of four or more are words occurring in 
the basic vocabulary of the ordinary non-vocational list. It is inter- 
esting that no word listed in Table III is to be found among the 
words which Anderson found only in farmers’ correspondence. 

It should be pointed out that this investigation was limited 
narrowly to one vocation, since it includes only letters written by 
farmers to professors of agriculture about farm problems. In other 
vords, the vocational limits are set by the subjects upon which 
the letters were written, by the writers, and by the individuals for 
whom the letters were intended. 

THE VOCABULARY OF BANKERS’ LETTERS 

The investigation, which is reported by the writer in the present 

article, is similar to that made by Houser in that it is limited strictly 


TABLE IV 








l 


Contte Number of . 
Sections —s * . | Running Words 


iffe rd 
Letters Scored Different Words 








1. Western 50 2,689 | 5090 
2. Pacific 200 ,462 975 
3. Central Western 125 9,29 I, 200 
4. North Central 125 14,520 | I, 306 
5. Southern 50 2.475 | 485 
6. South Central 200 8,238 054 
7. Eastern eal so) | 2,$7% 572 
8. New York.. - ; 300 16,758 | 1,432 
9. Iowa (scored separately in addition to 
125 letters scored in North Central] 
section). ... , 25 2,570 | 553 
Total... oe 1,125 | 67,581 2,623 





to the correspondence of one vocation. It is a study of the vocabu- 
lary of letters written by bankers to bankers about banking. Two 
questions were in the writer’s mind: first, is there a need for a 
special spelling list for those who write letters about banking; and 
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second, do the correspondence needs of bankers vary according 
to locality ? 

The study was made possible through the kindness of Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, who provided clerical assistance for analyzing 
1,125 letters taken from the files of the National City Bank. These 
letters were chosen by sampling the correspondence of 15 states, 
grouped so as to represent various sections of the country. The 
distribution of the letters by Table IV. 

This table should be read: 50 of the letters analyzed were from 
the Western States. These 50 letters aggregated 2,689 running 
words, and contained 509 different words, etc. 

Naturally the total for the last column, 2,623, is not the sum 
of the frequencies given in that column. 


METHOD OF TABULATION 


With the exception of the pronoun “I” and the article “‘a’’, 
all words occurring in these letters were tabulated. Any difference 
whatever in the form of the word was counted as a separate word. 
In the judgment of the writer, this is the only method by which 
opinion can be eliminated. Ayres deviated from this basis in the 
case of derivations which seemed to him to offer no special spelling 
difficulty. His procedure is objectionable, both from the standpoint 
of scientific method, and from the standpoint of practical results. 
Careful investigation has shown that, almost without exception, 
derived forms are more difficult to spell than the root forms upon 
which they are built, and often the increase in difficulty is very 
great." This method of scoring each difference in letter combination 
as a separate word affords the only basis, moreover, which makes 
possible the satisfactory comparison of one investigation with 
another. 

As given in Table IV, 2,623 different words were found. At 
first thought, it is surprising that so many different words should 
be discovered in correspondence of such limited scope. Possibly 
this large number of different words is due to the peculiar relation 
which banking bears to all business. It is possible, too, that our 

*E. Horn and E. J. Ashbaugh, “‘The Necessity of Teaching Derived Forms in 
Spelling,” Journal of Educational Psychology, X, 143-51. 
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surprise is influenced by the small number of words reported by 
Ayres as a result of his investigation of 2,000 personal and business 
letters. It must be kept in mind, however, that since Ayres ana- 
lyzed only the first word in each line, his investigation probably 
covered the equivalent (counting ten words to the line) of about 
200 letters. 

Of these 2,623 words, 586 occurred with a frequency of 10 or 
more, and 1,061 with a frequency of 4 or more; 995 words occurred 
but once each. Below follow in groups of fifty the 600 words with 
highest frequencies. 


FREQUENCY BY GROUPS OF 50 OF THE 600 WORDS OCCURRING 
MOST FREQUENTLY IN THE ANALYSIS OF 
I,125 BANKERS’ LETTERS 


FIRST FIFTY. FREQUENCY 3,371-235 


we that as bank 
the for time thank 
to are present which 
of have it matter 
your truly is but 
you will would sir 

in be on should 
and gentlemen favor banking 
yours not dear take 
our account any up 

at this business if 

very us an 

with letter do 


SECOND FIFTY. FREQUENCY 229-98 


been no writer invitation 
inst. by attention am 
thanking from reply or 

receipt offer begs interest 
kind shall so advise 
say trade when conviction 
glad has remain all 
received connections may foreign 
however pleased facilities one 

some replying satisfactory had 

make change same also 

much appreciate opening 


open future wish 




































39° 


making 
consider 
city 

he 

can 
ourselves 
such 
well 
need 
was 
again 
wishes 
there 


doing 
reference 
analysis 
acknowledge 
ever 

way 
president 
later 
years 
kindly 
under 
use 
before 


company 
accounts 
about 
two 

little 
statement 
another 
relations 
please 
great 
receive 
believe 
where 
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THIRD FIFTY. 


now 
advantage 
state 
opportunity 
my 

just 
interested 
respectfully 
see 
pleasure 
using 

feel 


copy 


FOURTH FIFTY. 


assure 
out 

know 
arrangements 
answering 
only 
more 

sirs 
export 
while 
certainly 
made 


information 


FIFTH FIFTY. 


dex ide 
indeed 
being 
keep 
money 
regard 
yet 
instant 
able 
always 
assuring 
having 
publication 


FREQUENCY 98-63 
upon 
through 
give 
charge 
his 
good 
desire 
him 
me 
mind 
call 
position 
addressed 


FREQUENCY 63-45 


reason 
cannot 
referring 
who 
find 
here 
hem 
therefore 
courtesy 
noted 
paper 
consideration 
contents 


FREQUENCY 45734 


proposition 
begged 
become 
last 
market 
other 
these 


Toaly 


duly 
address 
after 
conditions 
were 


vere 


WOrTK 















































what 
banks 
avail 

care 
institution 
year 
might 
they 
further 
than 


occasion 


line 

local 

note 

ult. 

man} 
next 

nost 
hand 
cashier 
additional 


taken 


their 
ple isant 
referred 
quite 


entirely 


contemplate 


get 
beginning 
lading 
possible 


regret 










































wished 
hear 
credit 
esteemed 
hope 
asst. 
letters 
courteous 
could 
regard 
return 
think 


new 


Vice-pres. 
communication 
contemplating 
requirements 
small 

want 

given 

place 

require 
absence 
borrow 

during 

until 


along 
already 
carrying 
course 
favorable 
refer 
unable 
hardly 
list 
necessity 
part 
number 


long 


SIXTH FIFTY. 
its 
regarding 
advisable 
thanks 
balance 
subject 
like 
soon 
anything 
carefully 
visit 
first 
Zo 


SEVENTH FIFTY. 


name 
acknowledged 
calling 
done 
financial 
suggestion 
initials 
fully 

into 
inviting 
ago 

arise 
changes 


EIGHTH FIFTY. 


rate 

past 
amount 
appreciation 
big 
country 
dated 
extend 
months 
forwarded 
hear 

least 

map 
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FREQUENCY 33-26 


matters 
office 

per 
accept 
directory 
send 
times 
firm 

bear 

best 

sure 
valued 
necessary 


FREQUENCY 26-20 


come 

doe s 
expect 
file 
services 
since 
taking 
whenever 
home 
nothing 
probably 
really 
exchange 


FREQUENCY 19-16 


partic ular 
seem 
sometime 
sufficient 
understand 
answer 
arrangement 
away 
better 

will 

doubt 
branch 
countries 


never 
outside 
read 
ready 
question 
to-day 
sincerely 
services 
considered 
date 
carry 


depositors 
communicate 
do 
enclosing 
own 
neantime 
several 
situation 
eastern 
recent 
relative 


day 

few 
remember 
request 
sending 
sent 
stated 
treasurer 
handling 
house 
itself 





justify 
large 
writing 
write 
mailing 
appreciated 
both 
circumstances 
deposit 
draft 
moment 
monthly 
offered 


territory 
funds 
handed 
highly 
look 
mentioned 
N.B. 
said 
season 
warrant 
without 
aver 
volume 


particularly 
enclosed 
personal 
early 

drafts 

did 

delay 
condition 
collection 
although 
either 
amply 
educational 





NINTH FIFTY. 


owing 
justified 
acknowledging 
ample 
anticipation 
ask 
assistant 
herewith 
gladly 

firms 

men 

value 
balances 


TENTH FIFTY. 


fact 
weeks 
limited 
establish 
inquiry 
continue 
inasmuch 
clear 
handle 
connected 
found 
hands 
book 


ELEVENTH FIFTY. 


add 
benefit 
branches 
checks 
correspondence 
daily 

desirable 
different 
directors 

each 

enough 
extended 
forward 
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FREQUENCY 16-14 


because 
borrowers 
called 
circular 
various 
people 
placed 
possibly 

rec ently 
considerable 
establishing 
federal 


needs 


FREQUENCY I4-I2 


paid 
advise 
possibility 
act 

rates 
acquainted 
acknowledgment 
solicitation 
suggest 

tell 

talk 

treas. 

rest 


FREQUENCY I2-10 


general 
going 
greatly 
kindness 
kindest 
meeting 
naturally 
wants 
nicely 
offices 
opened 
pamphlet 
Pres. 





obliged 
satisfied 
then 
those 
though 
accommodation 
ore ler 
pay 
point 
rather 
still 


previous 
prepared 
whom 
war 
trust 
world 
mail 
lately 
how 
giving 
far 


personally 
products 
purchases 
representative 
surely 
thought 
too 

three 
together 
sight 
secretary 
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TWELFTH FIFTY. FREQUENCY I0-9 


requested advising lines assist 
regular assistance manage booklet 
reached awaiting material case 

ran between former comes 
proper careful trip concerned 
placing cases vacation concerning 
notes certain valuable correspond 
extending collections week correspondent 
detail conclude whether covering 
definite direct writers customers 
decided increase above day 
corporation inform answered 

accommodations interesting arrange 


Whether or not the vocabulary of banking correspondence is 
special and vocational should be shown by comparing it with the 
vocabulary of such cosmopolitan lists as those prepared by Ayres 
and by Anderson; or with the compilation which the author has 
made of ten investigations of correspondence vocabularies. Such 
a comparison should show (1) what words, if any, occur in these 
more general vocabularies, but not in the words common in bankers’ 
correspondence; (2) what words occur in the vocabulary of bankers’ 
correspondence, but not among these more general vocabularies. It 
is interesting to compare the bankers’ list also with Ayres’ list 
of the 1,000 commonest words, on account of the fact that 
Ayres’ list is so widely known. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that Ayres’ list is a hybrid, composed of the vocabularies of personal 
and business letters, newspapers, the Bible, and certain English 
classics. Comparisons with the Anderson list and with the compila- 
tion of the various studies of correspondence vocabularies will do 
more to answer the question raised in the investigation. 

Of Ayres’ 1,000 commonest words, 314 are not in the bankers’ 
list. Most of these words would certainly have been found had a 
larger number of letters been analyzed. It seems safe to make 
this prophecy for such words as street, cent, provision, conference, 
collect, income, combination, fortune, and district. 

Few of the words dealing with the personal side of life occur 
in the bankers’ list. Particularly is this true of the words referring 
to family life. No reference is made to the feminine gender, nor 
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to such words as the following: love, night, bed, eye, cat, sick, hot, 


marriage, ball, song, soap, etc. 


On the other hand, 256 of the first 500 words in the bankers’ 
list are not to be found in the first 500 words of Ayres’ list; and 
189 of these words do not occur in Ayres’ list at all. Eighty-eight 


do not occur even in other forms from the same root. 


There is also a difference in the relative frequency with which 
words are used. Generally speaking, the vocabulary of bankers’ 


letters resembles neither the words in Anderson’s cosmopolitan 


1: 


list, nor the words in Ayres’ list so much as these last two lists 
resemble each other. An examination of the 600 words which occur 
most frequently in the bankers’ letters will show the very frequent 


use of a few words which are not among the words most frequently 


used in other types of correspondence. 


The writer has compiled the results of the eight studies, other 
than that described in the present article, which represent the ana- 


lysis of spelling vocabularies... A comparison of this compilation 
with the bankers’ list should indicate whether or not the words used 
in banking correspondence constitute a special list. Of the 1,257 
words occuring in the bankers’ list with a frequency of 3 or more, 
381 were either not found in the composite list at all, or in but one 
of the lists included in the compilation; 186 were not found in any 
of the eight lists in the form in which they occurred in the bankers’ 
list. For example, “audited”’ does not occur in any but the bankers’ 
list, but “auditor” occurs in one other list—that compiled by Ander- 
son. The following 32 words did not occur in any other list even 
in the form of other derivatives which were approximately the same. 
The frequency with which each word occurred in the bankers’ list 
is indicated. Adequate 7, award 5, brokers 6, commodities 4, 
deem 6, expand 3, feasible 4, import 9, inc. 4, inferred 3, inventory 6, 
map 17, N.B. 14, negotiate 4, output 3, paragraph 3, proffer 3, 
stockholders 5, herein 5, thereto 4, transact 4, transacted 3, transac- 
tions 6, Ult. 47, ultimo 8, unsettled 3, vice-pres. 26, vice-president 5, 
warrant 4, warranted 3, whatsoever 3, wherein 3. 

These words deal with banking but are not peculiar to it. No 
doubt, all of them would be found in the correspondence of other 


was written, several additional studies have been made. 
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lines of business, should sufficient numbers of letters be analyzed. 
Whether or not the correspondence needs of other vocations are 
specialized is a question which can be settled only by similar investi- 
gations. All that we can say at present is that the correspondence 
needs of farmers and bankers do not seem to be greatly specialized. 

The bankers’ list differs from other lists chiefly in the more com- 
mon use of more highly inflected words, and of words of many 
syllables. This is shown in Table V, which compares the Anderson 
and the bankers’ list with respect to the distribution of words of 
varying number of syllables. 

TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FIRST 1,000 WoRDS IN THE ANDERSON AND IN THE 
BANKERS’ LISTS WITH RESPECT TO NUMBER OF SYLLABLES 



































One Two Three | Four | Five | Six Abbrevi- 
yllable | Syllables | Syllables | Syllables | Syllables | Syllables ations 
Ws nite A 187/A s4|/A 8/A ofA ofA ofA 1 
= B 127|B 77|/B 30/B i1|/B 3/B o/B 2 
a A mxr|A 103/A 2 A g|A 2 A olA I 
. — B 90/B 86|B 47/B 15|/B 8/B o/B 4 
Third 41 os |A op |A 43}/A 6/A s/A o}]A_ 2 
— B B 9 3 6556|/B 23/B B o|/B 3 
ow on 1 83;A r1o9/A 43 A «mi{A 7 \ O | \ 5 
— B 59/B 08/B 53|B_ 25 > wols I | B 4 
Total A 47¢ \ 5( \ |} A 27 \ 14 \ oO} A 9 
saints B 342 |B B I B 74|B 27 B riB x3 

} 





Table V should be read: Of the first 250 words in the Anderson 
list, 187 are of one syllable, 54 of two syllables, and 8 of three syl- 
lables; while of the 250 words in the bankers’ list, 127 are of one 
syllable, 77 of two syllables, 30 of three syllables, 11 of four syllables, 
and 3 of five syllables. 

A closer examination of the data discloses even more marked 
differences between these two lists. For example, there are but 
eight two-syllable words and one three-syllable word among the 
first 100 words occurring most frequently in the Anderson list. On 
the other hand, there are to be found among the 1oo words occurring 
most frequently in the bankers’ list, 21 two-syllable words, g three- 
syllable words, 3 four-syllable words, and 1 five-syllable word. 
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An examination of the actual list of words will show clearly the 
occurrence of polysyllabic words among words most frequently 
used. For example, two words of three syllables, gentlemen and 
business, are among the 50 words most frequently used in bankers’ 
correspondence. 


COMPARISON OF THE VOCABULARY OF VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

In comparing the vocabulary found in one part of the country 
with that found in other sections, it must be kept in mind that the 
number of letters from each section in making the comparisons 
is small. There are 250 for each of three sections and 350 for one, 
the eastern section. To be sure, this amount is nearly, if not more 
than equivalent to that scored by Ayres in his study of personal and 
business letters, since in the analysis of bankers’ letters all words 
were scored. It seems unlikely, however, that 250 letters sufficiently 
exhaust the vocabulary of any one section. There is no doubt that 
many of the differences, shown in this investigation to exist between 
sections, would disappear should a much larger number of letters 
from each section be analyzed. 

The writing vocabulary of the various sections is compared 
in two ways: first, by discovering what words, if any, occurred 
in the correspondence of one section and not in the correspondence 
of other sections; and second, by comparing the relative frequency 
with which words occur in the various sections. 

These two comparisons brought to light little or no data which 
would indicate that the needs in banking correspondence are any 
different in one section from what they are in others. To be sure, 
some differences were shown. Of the words which occurred in the 
letters from the North Central and Central Western states, 73 did 
not occur in the letters analyzed from the Pacific Coast and Western 
states; 63 were not found in the South and South-Central group, 
and 33 were not among the letters analyzed from New York and 
New England. ‘Twelve words occurring in the North Central and 
Middle Western letters with a frequency of five or more were not 
found in the correspondence of any other sections. These 
words are: amply, cases, causes, find, forms, liberty, neighbors, 
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personally, preliminaries, sell, and throughout. There is no reason 
to believe that these words are peculiar to the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Probably all would be found in other sections should one 
analyze a sufficient number of letters from those sections. 

A very few striking differences were discovered. For example, 
the word “charge” occurred in the North Central and Middle 
Western list with a frequency of 70, but in no other list does it have 
a frequency of more than 2. But for the most part, as shown in 
Table V, the relative frequency with which a word of high frequency 
is used in one section is approximately that with which it is used in 
any other section. 

It seems clear that differences in sectional needs in banking 
correspondence are negligible, and, from a rough comparison of 
more cosmopolitan lists, it is the writer’s conviction that regional 
differences in more general spelling needs are also negligible. 

Summarizing, this study does not show that the words used 
in bankers’ correspondence apply at all exclusively to the banking 
business, and yet the list is in a certain sense a vocational list. The 
highly inflected character of the words does indicate that those who 
are to dictate or to type letters in banking should have more than 
an average education. Those who are to dictate should be able 
to express themselves courteously but with great precision, and 
those who are to take dictation should be trained accordingly. A 
training which will meet the needs in one section of the country 
will also meet the needs in other sections. 


PREPARATION OF THE ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
TEACHER 


JAMES F. ROYSTER 
University of North Carolina 


The well-prepared teacher of English composition must be 
such a many-sided person that to describe his qualities is almost 
as difficult an undertaking as circumscribing the meaning of the 
word ‘“‘nice” or defining matter. The well-rounded teacher of 
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English composition must possess the philosophy of Kant, the 
understanding of St. Peter, the style of Walter Pater, the philology 
of Brugmann, the patience of Griselda, and the strength of an 
ox. And the average college president expects to hire a man 
with all these possessions for $1,800 a yea 

Even if I had unlimited time allowed me for this discussion, 
I am sure I have not the intelligence to suggest a scheme of prepara- 
tion which would produce this ideal English teacher. Indeed if I 
were able to draw up such a plan, I should be the first to submit 
myself to its discipline. Here I can hope to consider but one aspect 
of teaching English—what is ordinarily known as composition, and 
of this important branch of instruction I can hope to say something 
of only a single quality of the composition teacher toward suggesting 
an improvement in the preparation which he ordinarily receives 
for his task. 

It would be a pleasant undertaking to discuss the training of 
the composition teacher as a student and practitioner of style, 
of his power to instruct in and ‘‘enthuse”’ over artistic invention 
plot-making and play-writing, for instance—of his need of an « 
for sentence rhythm, that quality which distinguishes style from 


correct and commonplace writing; of many other qualities my 
composite composition instructor should have. ‘These are grav 
matters, my masters, and require much deeper thought and more 
exact investigation than I am capable of giving them. They sug- 


gest to all of us at once, however, the relation between the prep 


tion offered in our graduate schools of English and the needs the 
average college teacher finds confronting him as he assumes his 


first English class in the institution which has given him his initia] 
tutorial engagement upon recommendation of his university to the 
effect that the young gentleman is a thorough scholar \gain, | 
retreat from the challenge of this bristling general | 
ing my ground only long enough to say that the contacts be- 
tween the two stations are generally so wide that the circuit 
of influence is not strong enough to be broadcasted from the send 
ing stations at Cambridge, Chicago, and New Haven to the receiv- 
ing instruments at Austin, Texas; Lincoln, Nebraska; and Athens, 


Georgia. In regard to the failure to make a close connection be- 
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tween the two ends of the process in a special branch of English 
teaching, I shall, however, have something to say. 

After so much retreating from the lists in which I should like 
to do battle—were this the fitting tourney ground—lI will step for- 
ward to throw a single lance at one horseman of ignorance—a dull, 
misdirected rider who has learned his formal posture and his stride 
from his masters but who knows not why he practices them, 
whither he is riding, and nothing of the enemy he fares against. 
Less fancifully expressed than in the figurative language of the 
“Faerie Queene,’”’ I mean the teacher of English composition 
who knows nothing of the real nature of the English language or 
of the behavior of languages in general; who knows the English 
language as a set of rules, and who knows not the why and the 
wherefore of them sufficiently to understand the blight of errors 
in Freshman themes he sets out to slay. 

The greater part of the time of the average teacher of composi- 
tion is taken up with drill in matters of language; in correction of 
errors in grammar, spelling, sentence-structure, word use, and the 
like. A proper attitude toward the so-called errors of composition 
demands a wider knowledge than knowing what is right; it demands 
that the teacher shall know why one sort of language is right and 
especially why the other sort is wrong. Does the average prepara- 
tion which the English teacher gets lead him to a proper under- 
standing of this matter, and even more important than this, does 
the usual method of teaching correctness in writing avail ? 

The greatest misunderstanding which my experience has shown 
me exists among English teachers is their failure to understand that 
the standard language which we practice in writing and formal 
conversation is a class dialect and that in many respects it is far 
removed from the actual language that students habitually use. 
They fail to grasp the fact that the distinction between these two 
language groups is a social distinction which is in many ways artifi- 
cially kept up. Many English teachers have never even thought 
of this. I had a common experience, when I served as director of 
Freshman English, of coming into contact year after year with 
instructors who expressed surprise, and in many cases indignation, 
that the Freshmen they were teaching wrote very poorly and made 
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horrible errors in grammar! Such reports never gave me additional 
information as to the poor writing of college Freshmen, but they 
gave me a tremendously clear insight into the ignorance of the 
teachers, who had undoubtedly pursued courses in Old and Middle 
English, who knew the genitive cases and the perfect participles of 
these older forms of our language but who knew nothing of the rise 
and fall of the standards, of shifting social conditions in those ages 
which affected standards and which continue today to affect 
standards. 

The composition teacher should be so informed and so honest 
that he should no longer try to keep his classes in the dark as to 
the relations between the various language levels. Unless we do 
this and unless we cease dogmatizing by an appeal to authority 
(the textbook and the dictionary are frequently at variance with 
the people’s tried experience) we shall never get, as we do not get, 
our students to accept the forms and usage of the standard lan- 
guage. We must allow the pupils to know, and a teacher must 
realize, that correctness is a relative term and that there are levels 
of correctness. 

How will you explain (I didn’t explain in my own attempt at the 
inevitable writing of a composition book) that it is quite correct 
to say, “He swims like a duck,” and incorrect to say, ‘“‘He swims 
like a duck swims,’’ unless you swallow whole the artificial basis 
of language correctness. 

How can you honestly complain of 


‘ 


‘ain’t’’ unless you not only 
understand why “ain’t’’ isn’t right but also comprehend the rea- 
sons for its widespread use. The old hoax that an expression of 
this sort is not used by the ‘‘best speakers and best writers of 
today’’ (the members of these best speakers and writers clubs are 
always unnamed) won’t go with an inquisitive observing group of 
young people. ‘“Ain’t’’ is, of course, widespread in its use because 
it serves the purpose of utility and convenience, whereby it follows 
one of the strongest laws in language (a law less frequently violated 
than the Volstead Act)—the law of analogy. We may easily say 
“T ain't,” “you ain’t,” “he ain’t,” “we ain’t,”’ and “they ain’t,”’ 
with only one verb form to serve the purposes of a variety of forms 
in the correct paradigm. But with ali its usefulness the single 
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form is not correct—not correct simply because we still use the 
varied paradigm. 

The most commonly heard complaint made by teachers of 
their pupils is that they know no grammar, that they cannot learn 
it, and have no interest in it. Let us grant that the present-day 
student has no interest in acquiring information (which I do 
not admit outside the realm of this debate). May not the ques- 
tion be pertinently asked as to what responsibility we bear toward 
this lack in our conception of what grammar is? And unless the 
teacher knows what grammar is (as well as why good is good and 
bad is bad), he will never get his pupils to learn what grammar is. 

The grammar of a language is an analysis of the manner in 
which it gets ideas expressed—its means and variations of expres- 
sion—the machinery it uses for symbolizing thought. Before we 
can teach pupils how English does the trick, we shall have our- 
selves to learn how the trick is turned, and the age-long practiced 
system of analysis upon the basis of a terminal inflected language 
must be given up. Indeed the very grammatical nomenclature 
which we employ by inheritance does not fit the conditions of our 
speech. We need a new deal in analyzing our contemporary speech. 

I haven’t the time here to present a new scheme, though I do 
not mind admitting that I have had a plan in mind for several years, 
which I feel even more confidence in now than I did, since I have 
found it fairly well in agreement with the proposals for the French 
language made by Ferdinand Brunot in his recent book, La pensée 
et la langue. I believe that about a hundred categories will 
take care of a working description of the phenomena of present-day 
English speech. I can, perhaps, suggest one direction of the steril- 
ity of the conventional and inherited system of grammar. We 
teach that the time of an action is denoted by the form of the verb; 
as a matter of fact, we employ a temporal adjunct most frequently 
to indicate the time of an action; and again the manner of an action 
we are just as frequently interested in as we are in its temporality. 
For indicating this interest we have elaborate machinery in Eng- 
lish, which, however, does not get mentioned in our grammar. 
We discuss the dead question as to whether we still have or do not 


‘ Pl 


have a subjunctive mood (with “were” and “be” and “come 
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in endless processional repetition), but we pay no attention to the 
competent system we have developed for expressing conditional 
action—real and unreal. 

You may now have been fully convinced that this is a philologi- 
cal rather than a pedagogical paper. A proper understanding 
of the subject is the basis of all sound pedagogy. My contention 
is that pedagogy in English is generally bad (even in the hands of 
intelligent people) for one large reason: because the training the 
teachers have received has not shown them what the subject they 
teach is—what the English language 7s. 

Indeed, college teachers of English are “‘ prepared”’ in our gradu- 
ate schools in a language way by required courses in Old and Middle 
English. My experience leads me to suspect that no courses in 
English are more formalized and curriculum-inherited than the 
average course in the language of the older stages of our speech. 
They generally get no farther than the learning (sometimes not 
even that) of the forms and vocabulary of the older language, with 
some paralels between modern and older forms. We learn, for 
instance, that modern /iis was also fis in 1000 A.D. A broad lan- 
guage experience is seldom obtained from these courses 

Courses in the English language were established and stabilized 
in American universities forty or fifty years ago when the enthusi- 
asm for the new study of earlier English was running high, and 
when we were beginning to learn of our ethnic relations through 
philological evidence. At that time there was much nev 
covery in this field and the courses fitted the uppermost interests 
of that day. The general nature of the courses has remained 
practically unchanged and has failed to respond to newer language 
interests. They are frequently given to and demanded of graduate 
students largely through a blind faith that it is the thing to do. 
Beyond the woods of the inflectional forms students are not brought 
to see that the old English we teach as a fundamental of scholar- 
ship in English and as a preparation for teaching modern English 
was a highly conventionalized written language, a cultivated learned 
dialect, practiced by only a few of the inhabitants of old England; 
that the political and social barriers which upheld it fell away with 
the Norman Conquest and that chaos reigned in language in the 
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Middle English period, as it would reign today had we not the con- 
servative influences of education, teaching, print, and a tremen- 
dously deep class-consciousness. I do not care particularly how 
deeply versed in the varieties of Middle English dialects a teacher 
may be or how much he has learned of Chaucer’s sources or the 
authorship of ‘‘Piers the Plowman’’; unless he comes through a 
Middle English course with an appreciation of the startling like- 
ness of the language conditions of that day and of this (with tre- 
mendous unlikenesses also), his course is in vain as a preparation 
for teaching the language of today. 

The English language in America today is in an interesting 
stage of development, which can be appreciated to its full extent 
only by those who realize the changed social aspects of our life 
and the influence upon language of the new conditions under which 
we live, and who know the ways in which languages have reacted 
toward their environments. 

Have these conditions produced any changes, for instance, in 
accepted usage? Is the standard language of America any freer, 
any looser than it was just a few years ago? Personally I think 
it is—and with some advantage gained thereby. Has it broken 
its bounds too violently? Has it “flappered’’? Perhaps it has; 
but if it has it has merely conformed to social surroundings. What 
attitude shall composition teachers take toward these conditions ? 
Have they refused to meet the situation upon the basis of the 
actual conditions ? 

Never before, on the other hand, has the passion for correctness 
in language burned so high or been more fully ministered to among 
so large a part of the community as in present-time America. 
America is predominantly a one-class nation—a middle-class com- 
munity—in which the desire to be alike is violent. A securely 
aristocratic class can afford (as it does in England) to ignore rules 
of general correctness in forms; the proletariat has no desire to 
be usual and has no self-consciousness of form. The social group 
between—to which we owe our allegiance—pays homage to the 
usual, and in language the usual is in the long run the standard 
and the correct. Never before has such a mass-group of language 


users been subjected to such powerful influences of likeness and 
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usualness as the American language of today is receiving. Under 
such conditions there must be pulls and tugs in both directions to 
arrive at the compromise standard—some loosening of the dogmatic 
and unrelated restrictions upon popular speech and some corrigible 
disposition on the part of the vernacular. 

I realize that this is not a definite program for the immediate 
raising of the standards of English teaching by program, projects, 
or measurements, but in these things, and many more like them, I 
should have my English composition teacher trained for the under- 
standing of the subject he teaches. 


LANGUAGE STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


WILHELMINA M. THOMA 
Girls’ Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New York 


For several years, I have watched with eagerness the increasing 
interest in language study. Within the last six months alone 
numbers of volumes on all phases of language have appeared. This 
field of knowledge, however, is sadly neglected by the average 
high school, and yet the high-school student is keenly responsive 
to the slightest effort at language instruction. I know whereof 
I speak, for I invariably attempt to incite a desire for knowledge of 
language for itself alone. 

In the New York State English syllabus provision is made for 
instruction, in the fourth year, in the history of the English language. 
If this instruction were augmented and distributed over the four 
years, language study could be made more appealing and valuable. 
It is significant, on the other hand, that knowledge of English 
language history is required. How far such instruction is provided 
in other states, I do not know. The purpose of this article is 
avowedly to urge its widespread introduction or expansion. 

In my school, knowledge of the history of the English language 
is required of the seniors. When, shortly after my becoming a 
member of the faculty, I inadvertently mentioned my enthusiasm 
for subjects directly or remotely connected with language, I was 
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invited to visit the senior class of one of the teachers and lecture 
to the girls. The principal kindly assented to a consequent depar- 
ture in method, and I launched upon my first venture. Since that 
time, I have talked to a number of classes, and in practically every 
instance the students are delighted with their discoveries in 
language. One class wrote me a letter of appreciation that is now 
one of my cherished possessions. That same class asked me to 
complete my lecture, so that I visited them twice. As proof of 
the students’ interest in language, I can cite the case of a girl who 
graduated a year ago but who recently reminded me of her enjoy- 
ment of my lecture. 

In teaching definitions, I usually introduce word history, much 
to the delight of a number of students. It is no uncommon result 
to have girls, unasked, look up the derivation of each word they 
have been requested to define. Some students even suggest 
omitting sections of the English work and substituting for them 
additional information on the history of words. Those studying 
languages particularly enjoy such work. In fact, the possibilities 
in correlation with other subjects are many and varied. 

A brief summary of the content of my lectures will indicate at 
once suggestions for a course in language study. I always begin 
by a statement of the importance of language in man’s existence 
and proceed to a brief résumé of the suggested theories of language 
origin. If time permits, I touch upon the borders of linguistic 
laws showing the relations of language groups. The part of the 
lecture important for the girls is the outline of the history of the 
English language. It is that particular section which is required 
of them. 

The material most enjoyed is perhaps that relating to the 
nature and use of slang. At the first mention of that word the 
classes sit up expectantly, and, when they discover that not all 
slang is vulgar, they are visibly and audibly delighted. I shall 
let them speak for themselves. One girl, in referring to senseless 
slang, says, ‘Now, when I hear a slang expression, I try to find 
the meaning of it, and I find none.”” Another states, ‘‘The different 
slang expressions, while they were not new to me, pleased me.” 
The latter part of her opinion, so naively expressed, pleased me. 
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A third, speaking of good, forceful, so-called slang and vulgar 
slang, says, “I was very glad to be enlightened about slang.” 

The presentation of material on the differences between English 
and American speech and on the variations in accent that some 
words have undergone, is usually provocative of curious interest. 
The conclusion of the lecture, if time permits, is devoted to the ac- 
tual tracing of word derivations. If anyone doubts the fascination 
of this operation, let him look at the illustrative words I cite and 
endeavor to assume a student’s viewpoint. Such typical words 
are salary, school, infant, supercilious, enthusiasm, rival, and 
trivial. When the girls discovered that salary meant originally 
salt money; school, a place for leisure; infant, one not speaking; 
supercilious, an epithet applicable to one who raised his ey brows 
in disdain); enthusiasm, possession of one by a god; rival, on 
who lived on a river bank; and trivial, pertaining to information 
heard at a place where three roads meet, their joy was unrestrained. 

In 1888, or thereabout, a man wrote a small volume in which 
he fascinatingly set forth the origin of words and the relations of 
language groups. He said at that time that our schools were 
teaching biology, mathematics, and foreign languages, but no one 
thought to instruct in the history of our own language, the subject 
without knowledge of which none of us could with comfort exist. 
In 1922, is his statement less true? 


AN OLD PICTURE 
FLORENCE E. BARNS 


Many have said what I want to say 


, 1 rape 
And yet I choose to say it in my own way. 


A Sunday early twilight in April: 
Pearl grey clouds over the sun 
Thinned in places to let through coral slits 


Of length and beauty. Trees 
T his Si le of the ( louds, black and bare, 


And then two dark pines as background 


For seven slender young poplars in a group. I 


Geese flying north, and six blackbirds C 


In the top of one of the popl irs. <A lover 
And a loved on the road by the hedge. 
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General discussions: Richard Burton, The New American Drama, 1912: 
Louise Burleigh, The Community Theatre, 1917; Sheldon Ceney, The New Move- 
ment in the Theater, 1914, and The Art Theater, 1917; B. H. Clark, The British 
ind American Drama of Today, 1915; T. H. Dickinson, The Case of American 
Drama, 1915, and The Insurgent Theater, 1917; W.P. Eaton, The American 
Stage of Today, 1908, and At the New Theater and Others, 1910; Percy MacKaye, 
The Playhouse and the Play, 1909, and The Civic Theater, 1912. 

Collections of Plays: George P. Baker, Modern American Plays, 1920; 
M. J. Moses, Representative Plays by American Dramatists, Vol. 111, 1921; A. 
H. Quinn, Representative American Plays, 1917, and Contemporary American 

The things that are taking place on the American stage and with 
the American drama today are logical developments from the 
beginnings in this country; for, from the first, there has been a regu- 
lar progression, slow but unbroken, toward independent manage- 
ment, fresh technique, home-bred acting, and the use of native 
material. 

For a round hundred years and more, the control of the theatre 
was in the hands of British-born managers, the chief playing was 
done by imported actors, and the plays were naturally what the 
producers and actors brought with them. When William Dunlap 
(1766-1839) and John Howard Payne (1795-1852), native Ameri- 
cans, broke into the limelight they changed afiairs but little. 
Dunlap applauded himself for writing on American themes; but 
he actually abandoned English models for German ones, doing his 
most distinctive work as translator, and adapter of K6tzebue, 
Schiller, and Zschokke. And at the same time Payne, who found 
nothing to write about at home, was equally docile in his pursuit 
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of French models. Edwin Forrest in the 1830’s made an interest- 
ing attempt to encourage American writing, especially on primitive 
American life, but of the nine prize plays that he secured, the 
very earliest dried up the native spring of material, and the rest 
depended on primitiveness as embodied in the primitive emotions 
of highly-civilized types, of whom Spartacus was the most famous, 
and the Broker of Bogota one of the most impressive. 

Taken by and large, the nineteenth century contributed no dis- 
tinguished American playwrights. The names that stand out in 
stage history are the names of controlling managers, men of British 
parentage like the Wallacks and Augustin Daly, or of players of 
foreign descent like the Jeffersons, the Booths, the Hacketts, and 
the Sotherns; and the writers of plays, encouraged by stage demands 
rather than by literary conditions, were the theatrical successors of 
Dunlap and Payne—like Dion Boucicault with his hundred and 
twenty-four plays, and Bronson Howard with his less numerous 
but no more distinguished array of stage successes. But at last, 
well toward 1900, there began to win recognition, a new generation 
of playwrights who knew drama in its relation to the other arts and 
who wrought with it as literature, even though they were not indif- 
ferent to box-office returns, as no genuine dramatist is 

The movement started in England and on the continent and, 
as we can now see, in America as well, though the traditional Ameri- 
can neglect of American literature led the first alert critics on this 
side the Atlantic to lay all their emphasis on European innovators 
As a matter of fact the best contemporary plays that reached the 
stage did come from across the water. By 1910, however, the drift 
of things was suggested in the contents of Walter Pritchard Eaton’s 
At The New Theater and Others. In this book, of twenty-three plays 
reviewed, ten were by Americans, two of the chief essay subjects 
were Clyde Fitch and William Winter, and the dedication of the 
volume is most significant of all. For it gave due credit to Professor 
George P. Baker of Harvard as ‘Founder in that institution of a 
pioneer course for the study of dramatic composition”’ and as 
“inspiring leader in the movement for a better appreciation among 
With this move- 
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educated men of the art of the practical theater. 
ment a new audience and a new drama began developing together, 
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and a new generation of playwrights gave over the imitation and 
adaptation of French and German plays, returned to American 
dramatic material, and achieved results that are readable as well as 
actable. The business man continued in control of the amusement 
world, but he began to be aware that that world contained an ele- 
ment of discriminating and thoughtful people. 

When Professor Baker at Harvard and Professor Matthews at 
Columbia began to divide their attention between the older and the 
modern drama, they were looked at by some with wonder and by 
others with amused scepticism. Yet before long their students 
became not only intelligent theater-goers but contributors as critics 
and playwrights to the literature of the stage. And then, in the 
natural order of events, the whole student body came to realize 
that the older drama should both be reduced to its proper place and 
restored to it; that it was an interesting chapter in literary and social 
history because it was not a closed chapter, but a preliminary to the 
facts of the present. 

The most ambitious recent attempt to put the play on the same 
plane with the symphony and the orchestra, which are always 
liberally subsidized, was the experiment of the celebrated and short- 
lived New Theater in New York from 1909 to 1911. That it failed 
within two years is not half so important as that it was founded, that 
others on smaller scales were also founded and failed, that municipal 
theaters sprang up here and there and were supported according to 
various plans, that producers like Winthrop Ames and Stuart 
Walker became established in popular favor, that the Drama 
League of America spread its influence over the whole country, that 
the printing of plays and collections of plays rose to an unprece- 
dented output, that scores on scores of little theaters, neighborhood 
theaters and peoples’ country theaters were founded. There are 
two main fruits of all this soil preparation and seeding: One, that 
in the production and staging of plays the attempts of the experi- 
menters to appeal to the imagination in devices of stage lighting 
and setting have often been approved and adopted by the regents 
of the commercial theater; and the other, that in the career of the 
Theater Guild of New York the production of the best literary plays 
in the best dramatic manner has been rewarded with a series of 
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popular successes almost without parallel in this country. The 
Napoleonic theatrical managers are still in the saddle, but the 
uncommercial stage is coming to be more important every season. 
The leaven of popular intelligence is at work. The winter just past 
is the most brilliant and substantial, as far as plays go, in the his- 
tory of the American stage. 

The progress and the changes that have taken place within recent 
years in lighting, setting, and costuming plays, have more to do 
with the nature of plays to be written than appears at first glance. 
When Augustus Thomas came along with his “plays of States” 
in the early ‘nineties, and Clyde Fitch with his social satires and 
comedies, simple literal settings were all that were needed, and they 
were conscientiously provided. But when the demands of such 
plays as Peer Gynt and Chanticleer and The Blue Bird showed how 
little could be achieved with the conventional devices, fresh inven- 
tiveness was set to work. And if necessity was the mother of inven- 
tion in the metropolitan theaters, it was so with a double reason in 
all the little theaters which had immense ambitions, no capital, and 
scant revenue. ‘The realistic setting, which is totally inadequate 
for the farther reaches of imaginative drama, proved also to be too 
expensive for use in successions of plays which needed different 
interiors and out-of-door scenes, particularly for little theaters using 
three or four one-act plays in a single program. So the sky dome, 
and the cyclorama, and the interchangeable unit set, and the 
employment of lighting—and shadowing—were all called upon to 
suggest both the utterly elusive and the relentlessly obvious 
Scouted at first by Belasco and his school, they were found to be 
effective and beautiful as well as economical. 

The results have been many and striking. This winter while 
Warfield was playing Shylock against a background of scrupulously 
faithful detail, Barrymore did his hundred and one Hamlet per- 
formances with the simplest and most impressive of modern settings. 
The Kennedys in The Chastening suggested all out-doors by a 
glimpse through curtains of a back drop that may have been ten 
feet wide, but looked hardly more than half that. And these mod- 
ern settings have done another unattempted thing. In addition 
to stimulating the imaginations of audiences to reach beyond any- 
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thing that paint and canvas could indicate, they have gone in the 
other direction to suggest the poverty or the pathology of the imagi- 
nations of stage characters by presenting the bleak fancies of 
thwarted and inelastic minds—like the glaring stupidity of the 
courtroom im Liliom’s heaven, or the maddening unrelief of the 
counting room in Te Adding Machine, where Mr. Zero finally does 
go mad, and where instead of the murder he commits, a picture 
of his murderous mind is actually staged. 

[t could hardly come about that development of a new-tempered 
theater audience, and the elaboration of new ways of gaining stage 
effects, would take place without any appreciable change in the 
plays themselves, especially in a time of such general artistic experi- 
mentation as the present. ‘There have been many innovations, as 
they are usually called, though anyone with a historical sense knows 
that such apparent novelties are more often than not old and unfa- 
miliar as well as new and strange. One has only to go back far 
enough, for instance, to find a time before English and continental 
drama were effected by classical models and to come to legitimate 
predecessors of the modern type that disregards division of plays 
into acts, and builds them out of successions of variously numerous 
scenes. We have to go no farther than the two plays already men- 
tioned, Liliom and The Adding Machine to meet with just such 
structure in the present. 

It has been generally considered, again, that the soliloquy was 
an abandoned dramatic device. People do not talk aloud alone in 
actual life, it was said, and therefore they should not be required to 
in dramatic portrayal. It would not be hard to list by the hundred 
plays of recent authorship in which there is no soliloquy and no 
aside. A few notable excey tions could be cited, and of these it could 
be shown that they are no longer clumsy dramatic expedients for 
bridging gaps in dialogue, but genuine dramatic units, equivalents 
for whole passages of dialogue, dramatic substitutes for what the 
novelist does unchallenged when he analyzes or narrates the mental 
and emotional experiences of characters who may be quite passive 
in body. The most striking example of this method of “ exposition” 
is evidently The Emperor Jones, which is presented in eight scenes, 
of which all but the first and last are carried by a single speaker. 
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The crumbling of the boastful negro, the breakdown of confidence, 
and the upwelling of a host of fears is remorselessly pursued by solilo- 
quy, and visualized in the imaginative settings and pantomimic 
figures which represent not characters at all, but phantasms of a 
disordered mind. If this can be successfully done, it stands to 
reason that other experiments would follow in the use of castes of 
two or three; and they have, on various themes from Henry Myers’ 
The First Fifty Years to Charles Rann Kennedy’s The Chastening. 

When we come to the outstanding character of the plays, 
detached from questions and effects of production, the feature that 
challenges attention first is the proportion of plays that appeal 
rather more to the intellect than to the emotions. Of course there 
is no denying the vogue of the mystery play. The Bat flew its 
mysterious and baffling course, and was followed across the stage 
by a whole arkful of cats and mice and canaries and crooks and for- 
eign adventuresses and what Penrod called deteckatives armed 
with revolavers, and flash-lights and general obtuseness. But it is 
an interesting commentary on the public appetite for villains and 
swashbucklers that Captain A pplejack flourished as it did; for the 
whole point of this amusing play is to turn to gentle scorn a specious 
hankering for the thrillers of the Spanish Main and the hair-raising 
possibilities of the country-house. People chuckled through this 
comedy with one eye on the stage and the other on the play of their 
own emotions, getting quite half of their fun out of the analysis of 
their theatrical gullibility. It is only such a public as this which 
could conceivably have carried Six Characters in Search of an Author 
through three months of a New York season, for this is nothing more 
than an essay on dramatic theory interpreted through dialogue and 
action. 

It is characteristic of the period that so many actable plays have 
been presented on the generally unromantic theme, “And so they 
did not live happily ever after.’’ It is an inevitable effect of the 
contemporary acknowledgment that not all marriages are made in 
heaven, and in harmony with the same minor strain in scores of 
novels. Of the various approaches to the subject Miss Akins’ 
Declassée, Mr. Richman’s Ambush, and Miss Glaspell’s The Verge 
have been among the most successful. Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams 
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has written on the theme most merrily in Why Marry? and Why 
Not?; and Miss Rachel Crothers has persisted most seriously in 
presenting the woman’s answers to both questions in The Three 
of Us, A Man’s World, He and She, Nice People, and many others. 
Mr. Williams’ attitude is perhaps more balanced than Miss 
Crothers; for he believes, very sensibly, that however much of 
general readjustment there may be in the contemporary social 
world, the adjustment that will provide the foundations of marriages 
is and always will be the mutual tolerance and the mutual fair play 
without which no two humans can long live at close range, whether 
in or out of matrimony. It is not a profound conclusion, but it is 
sensible; and the dramatic presentation of common sense, filled 
with incident and spiced with wise humor, is likely to make good 
plays and good literature. Witness the Kaufmann-Connolly Dulcy 
and To the Ladies, which are complete fulfillments of this formula. 
It is reassuring in the latter of these comedies to find the wise 
woman who can survive the discovery—or the conviction—that 
she has a better head than her husband’s. Life is full of them. 
Very few of them have found their way happily onto the stage. 

There is a rather striking contrast offered between the wild 
reaches of romantic material explored in the short stories of the day 
(alluded to in the last article) and the homely backgrounds of most 
of the plays. The big city is behind a great many of them, though 
it is seldom featured in any spectacular way. The more serious 
human studies are in the smaller places, and parallel the stories of 
the village or of the revolt from the village that figure so largely in 
the contemporary novel. Some of these are dramatized novels, as 
in the cases of the successful Miss Lulu Bett and the ineffectual 
Main Street. They deal with the Middle West, as also in Berger’s 
The Deluge, the Carolina mountains, as in Miss Kummer’s The 
Mountain Man, or the old south as in A. E. Thomas’ Just Suppose. 
New material is being all the time developed in the people’s country 
theaters in North Dakota and North Carolina; and the publication 
of the Carolina Plays will perhaps spread the field of their presen- 
tation beyond their native state. But next in importance to the 
Theater Guild of New York in the world of the uncommercial thea- 
ter, and most important of all the local centers of production, are 
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the Provincetown Players,’ with their successive publications, and a 
membership that includes such creative writers as Floyd Dell, 
Alfred Kreymborg, George Cram Cook, Susan Glaspell, and Eugene 
O’Neill. 

Sooner or later any discussion of the American play must come 
around to Eugene O'Neill; and he is fitting playwright to con- 
clude a sketch with, because he is the preeminent one of the 
moment, and because in him and his career so much of recent Ameri- 
can theatrical and dramatic history are combined. The son of a 
popular actor, he was bred in the atmosphere of the theater. After 
a conventional schooling and an abbreviated college experience, 
he had four years on the sea and at the far ports that sea life reaches. 
And the lure of the sea is written into his works just as is his subse- 
quent invalidism. From 1913 on, he has been recording himself 
in playwriting. He had his turn as many another has with Pro- 
fessor Baker at Harvard, and he joined the little theatre brigade as 
the most distinguished of the Provincetown Players. 

It is almost too logical an evolution that the outstanding con- 
tributor to dramatic literature in this country during the last four 
seasons should be the son of an old-school actor, the pupil of the 
new-school teacher of dramatic technique, a representative of the 
independent peoples’ theater movement, and a successful user of 
native material. Yet these facts are combined in Mr. O’Neill. 
There were several years of ’prenticeship before he reached the larger 
audience of New York and the beyond to which New York successes 
are taken; but in 1919-20 he made his mark with Beyond the Hori- 
zon; in the next season came The Emperor Jones and Diff’rent; 
in 1921-22 The Straw, Anna Christie, The Hairy Ape, and The 
First Man; and in the season just ended two of these have been 
repeated. Of these Beyond the Horizon and Anna Christie were 
awarded the Pulitzer prizes for being the best American plays of 
their respective years, and The Hairy Ape was selected in 1922 as 
the most egregious American play for presentation at the Odéon in 
Paris. 

In selecting the material for these plays, O’Neill has made no 
slightest concession to the popular liking for glad and sunny stuff. 
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In handling this material it is alleged that he has sometimes yielded 
a bit in connection with his play endings. Yet even here the sur- 
render has been only partial. On the whole, he presents a grim life 
in a grim way. His first success is a study of decadence and defeat 
in the New England that made the material for Miss Wilkin’s Pem- 
broke and Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome. Straw is a play of spiritual 
triumph for a consumptive victim; Ana Christie a chronicle of 
regeneration, though a picture of the most sordid conditions; The 
Hairy Ape a study in human isolation told from the point of view 
of a steamship stoker. A play by O’Neill is the last possible resort 
for the matineé girl or the tired business man. But O’Neill has 
achieved his audience without regard to them. He deals with 
fundamental human emotions and experiences, he presents con- 
ditions faithfully, dodging none of the essential but unpleasant facts, 
and beneath all he shows an admiration for and a faith in the virtues 
of endurance and integrity. It is a fact not to be underestimated 
that the American public—not merely the critics—are all attention 


when he chooses to speak. 


AU REVOIR 


Tomorrow ends it—ends the glorious freedom 
Of life untrammeled in the solitude. 
Come, leave the tent, and melt into the glory 
That sunset spreads for boundless mile on mile: 
flere, through the gap, the sky of clearest azure, 
Across which floats a fleck of downy cloud; 
There, on the bowl-shaped mound, the twisted cedar, 
Silhouetted as a forward-stepping bear. 
On the far mesa, look! our shepherd piper 
Gathering his flock and guiding it toward home. 
One almost hears the pat of dainty hoof-beats 
As, goats black, brown, and white, they strike the trail 


A long farewell to mesas softly dimpling, 

Shapes pink, green, yellow in the afterglow. 

Thank God for deserts! not a desolation, 

But loveliest pastel of a Master Hand. 

Lyp1A J. TROWBRIDGE 
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BETTER SPEECH AND LATIN I 

While planning for Better Speech in my classes in English, I also 
worked out this exercise for my Latin I class. We prepared it entirely 
in class, from material we had just had in our lessons, on derivation, 
and we had no rehearsal in the large assembly, where the performance 
is given. Each pupil felt his responsibility for doing his part well. The 
fact that it was a surprise to the other pupils seemed to help to make 
the exercise effective. 

During general exercises, one of the larger boys went unannounced to 
the platform and read The Pied Piper, stanzas 1, 2, and parts of 6 and 7, 
with connecting sentences of his own. Then he remarked, ‘‘ You have 
some poets right among you, language poets, such as Dis, and Dat, 
which remind us of the kaiser. I am your friend. I am the Piper. 
My other name is Hard Work, Mr. Hard Work. I take it for granted 
that you are my friends and I shall rid you of the pests.”” Then he played 
a little tune on his pipe and said, “Come, pests, follow me. Come, 
Aint. Come, Ughhu. I see you, Ye-a. Come right along.”’ 

Now each member of the Latin I class had in his desk a cardboard 
sandwich board, on which was printed some incorrect expression. At 
this summons, he took it out, had it over his head in an instant, and made 
his way to the platform. 

When the other pupils saw the pests rising from among them, they 
realized that what Mr. Hard Work had said was true. 

The crowd stood on the platform for a minute, heads bowed in 
shame and then followed the Piper out of the door. 

Most people thought that this was the end, but in about two minutes 
Mr. Hard Work returned by way of the other door, wiping his brow and 
exclaiming, ‘“‘Well, that is done. Now for another job. Now if you are 
still friends of mine, still friends of Hard Work, I’ll introduce you to some 
new words. The Latin I class have told me that in the first nine weeks 
of school, they have met and become acquainted with some very interest- 
ing new words, English words. I will introduce them to you, one by one 
Come, Lapidary.”’ 

In came one of the same Latin I class. Her sandwich board was 
turned the other side out and on it was printed her name, Lapidary. 
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She said, “I am a descendant of the Latin word /apis,a stone. Tama 
person who cuts and polishes precious stones. Sometimes I buy and sell 
them and sometimes I am a good judge of them.” 

Then came a group of three, and one said, “The Latin word urbs, 
means a city. We three words are all his children. We are Urban, 
belonging to the city, Urbane, polite in manner, and Urbanity, the noun.” 

Mr. Hard Work introduced the next three. The word pugna, to 
fight, is the ancestor of Pugnacious, Pugnacity, and Pugilism. 

Gladiator introduced himself and said, ‘“‘I am Gladiator. I am not 
a person who goes around making others happy, nor one who is glad-he- 
ate-her, but a person who fights with a sword—Latin, gladius.”’ 

Mr. Hard Work spoke for Linguist, for, as he said, “She is one 
skilled in language and if she began to talk she would speak Latin and 
Greek, so I’ll do the talking. Her name comes from lingua, the tongue, 
because she uses it so much.” 

Next was Filial. ‘I am Filial. My father is filius, a son, and my 
mother is filia, a daughter. I am an adjective and mean by, of, or 
pertaining to a son or daughter.” 

Four stalwart youths advanced and their leader spoke. ‘My 
ancestor is the Latin word porto, which means to carry. I am Porter, 
one who carries luggage. I have many relations. For instance you 
have met Portage, the city, or at least the football team has. Portage 
is the place where they carried the boats from one river to the other. 
Here are my cousins, the adjectives, Portable and the noun, Portfolio. 
We are all descended from porto.”’ 

Mr. Hard Work closed with these few words: ‘Well, I am glad 
I have been able to rid you of the pests, but [’ll give you this warning, 
you must still be my friends, the friends of Hard Work, or the pests will 
return. I hope you have enjoyed meeting some new words. [I'll ask 
them to leave their cards down in the Latin room, so that you may 


recall whom you have met. Good afternoon.” 


: \ AR , ‘ - 7 
BEAVER Dam, WISCONSIN Mary E. JOHNSON 


A DAY’S WORK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Supervised study is so broad and disputed a term that it may mean 
almost anything. When I speak of supervised study, I speak of leading 
the pupil’s mind into new channels, and letting the pupil create as much 
for himself as his mentality will allow. ‘ Directed” study more nearly 
describes the process than “‘supervised”’ study. However, name means 
little or nothing; method or process is the important thing. 
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Probably no two teachers use the same method of procedure in 
directed study, and no two teachers should if they would be successful. 
For one teacher to copy another’s method would be no less stupid than 
for a large, stout lady to copy the gown of a small, slender lady. We 
have maintained that there are wide individual differences in pupils; 
just so, there are wide individual differences in teachers. 

Although no two teachers can effectively use the same method, one 
may often get a suggestion from another’s method, which he himself can 
develop into something he can use effectively. In other words, teachers 
should use directed study with themselves, as well as with pupils, that 
is, in so far as creating effective methods is concerned. If teachers 
contributed freely methods which they have found successful, a great 
many suggestions could be obtained from them, and there would be more 
successful teaching, I believe. A successful teacher seldom uses the very 
same method of procedure two successive days. The work in hand rarely 
lends itself to that sort of thing. A successful teacher chooses the most 
effective method she knows for the topic to be considered. 

The following is one effective way in which I have made use of 
directed study. In order to be very definite, I shall draw from only 
one day’s work in English grammar. 

We shall suppose that the class had on Monday just completed the 
study of nouns. On Tuesday, I directed the class to take paper and 
pencil, saying, ‘‘ Write just as fast as you can everything you know about 
nouns, with a reason for statements where possible.’”’ They did so, and 
succeeded in getting down as much as any pupil is expected to know 
about kinds of nouns, formation of plurals, gender, parsing of nouns, 
and case. 

Three or four of the more able pupils finished first, of course, and 
while the rest were still writing, wrote original sentences on the | 
in which every property of a noun was illustrated. Then they all wrote 
again, and picked out those properties of nouns, with reasons for state- 
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ments made. This time all finished at about the same time, because 
since the pupils are classified according to ability, not much difference 
in capability exists, and because the majority of the class started a few 
minutes before the three or four quicker pupils. Eeach pupil had 
apparently secured an understanding of nouns. The written exercise 
took about fifteen minutes. 

Pronouns were to be taken up next, but had not been introduced. 
For the nouns which the three or four quicker pupils had written on the 
board, the class now substituted words that would not greatly alter 
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the sense of the sentence. Next we had to find a name for the words 
substituted. From their word study, suffixes and prefixes, they at once 
recognized the word as meaning nothing more than “standing for a 
noun.”’ We wrote more sentences containing nouns, and again substi- 
tuted pronouns. 

[ challenged them with this question, ‘‘If a pronoun stands in place 
of a noun, would it have the same properties as a noun ?”’ Each answer 
was considered by the class, and was accepted as reasonable, or rejected 
as unreasonable. 

A number of hands went up at this point. These pupils wanted to 
see if they could pick out pronouns in sentences where direct substitutions 
1ad not been made as previously. I wrote a number of sentences on 
the board—too many to complete during that class period. One of the 
class suggested not only that we underline pronouns, but that we write, 
on another sheet of paper, the possible nouns for which these pronouns 
might stand. That was just what we wanted for the next day’s work— 
kinds of pronouns and how to use them correctly in everyday life. 


Iona J. WESSEL 


STOUGHTON, WISCONSIN 


BOOKS IN OUR PUPILS’ HOMES 


Those of us who have been fortunate enough to grow up among books 
are very likely to forget that all people do not possess any great number 
of classics, and that the libraries in the homes of our pupils are not 
only sadly ill sorted but often lacking entirely. To one who has been 
familiar since childhood with sets of Shakespeare and Dickens and Scott 
the idea that these are missing in many homes seems fairly impossible. 
And, if the idea comes at all, it is supplanted immediately by the idea 
that since public libraries are so numerous and so accessible, all children 
who do not find books in their homes can easily become saturated with 
a literary atmosphere by frequenting them. 

But verily it is not so. 

I had always given my pupils “home reading lists” that contained 
what I considered books sufficient unto all their needs. I told them that 
if they did not have these books at home, they could secure them at the 
public library, and I depended on the co-operation of the librarians in the 
matter to a far greater extent than I ever realized, until I myself tried 
to play the part of librarian and spent several mornings and evenings in 
the library trying to help some first-year high-school students discover 
suitable literature. 
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Not only did I find that these boys and girls were shockingly ignorant 
of the most famous books of literature, but I found that there were a 
considerable number that had mever read any book at all outside of school. 

It was this discovery that led me to try a very interesting experiment, 
the results of which seem to point to a need that many of us have only 
vaguely realized. 

In order to ascertain just what books were to be found in the homes 
of my pupils, I gave as an assignment the task of making a list of all the 
books that they had at home. If the list exceeded fifty, they were to 
write down fifty and then merely indicate the number that they had in 
excess of this. They were not to sign the lists, but were to be careful 
that they were exact, and the assignment was given to one hundred 
Freshmen. The results were startling. Out of the hundred only 
eleven pupils reported more than fifty books. But that was not the most 
discouraging part. Out of this same hundred, seven reported, “I have 
no books at home,” and the lists of some of the remainder showed that 
some of the children would have been decidedly better off if they too had 
had none. 

Here are some of the collections. They would be amusing if they 
were not tragic. 

“‘I have one book at home called Over there with Uncle Sam.”’ 

‘I have the book called Ten Thousand Years of History.” 

“TI have the following books at home: Tarr and McMurray Geography, 
Dora Deane, Won by Waiting, Heidi, The Spirit of the Border.” 

“The books in my home are: Boy Scouts at Camp, Radio Hookups.” 

“The books that I have at home are: The Aulas, Desert Gold, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Ivanhoe, The Sheik.” 

‘“‘T have two books at home: Life of Washington, Life of Lincoln.” 

“In my home are the following books: The Science of Radio Activity, 
The Spirit of the Border, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Sheik.” 

Smile as I smiled when I read these and others like them, but realize 
as I did that this is the kind of literary background many ot our pupils 
have. 

I do not think that the community in which I teach is an especially 
illiterate one. There is no obvious foreign element, nor any very poor 
class of people. If the lists are complete and true as I take them to be, 
they show how much directing is needed in order to get the boys and girls 
to become familiar with the best writers and to appreciate them. 

Somehow I feel that this experiment has been of great value. It has 
shown specifically and statistically what I vaguely suspected to be true, 
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but ardently hoped was not. And now that I know how little the children 
have read, and what scanty backgrounds they have, I have set out to 
do more than merely present them with a cold and forbidding reading 
list, and to send them on their way to work out their own salvation. 
And if I am successful, I hope that perhaps by the end of the year there 
may be a few pupils who will admit that the books of Dickens and Scott 
are at least as good as those of Zane Grey, and that some boys and girls 
may have a real touchstone with which they may henceforth set out to 


examine the literary world. 
Mary SYLVESTER CLINE 
Easton HicH ScHoou 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ONE WAY TO MOTIVATE LETTER WRITING 

When we are about to begin the study of letter writing I tell the class 
that when we shall have learned all we can about the subject we will each 
write a letter to some concern or institution for something that is really 
needed by the school or by me personally. I tell them that of all the 
letters written only one letter will be sent. This letter will be chosen 
by lot. That is, we will put the name of all the members of the class 
into a hat, each name on a separate piece of paper. ‘The one drawn out 
by chance is the one whose letter will go, no matter whether it is the 
best or worst letter. 

The advantage of this plan is that it furnishes an equal motive to 
all the members of the class. If the class were told that the best letter 
would be sent there would be pupils who would not try at all, because 
they would know that they had no chance to write the best letter. But 
if every pupil knows that his letter is as likely to go as anybody else’s 
is, he will feel a sense of responsibility that will prompt him to do the 
level best he can, anyhow. 

As a further inducement to do their best work the pupils are told that 
nobody will be permitted to rewrite his letter in case he is chosen. If 
each pupil thinks that he will be permitted to rewrite his letter in case 
his letter is chosen to go he will not be so careful as if he knows that all 


must be done before the “‘lots”’ are drawn. 
C. J. BUTLER 


CascapE, Iowa 












































EDITORIAL 


Recently in the journal of a local association of teachers of 
English one of the real leaders published a violent, almost virulent, 


attack upon measurements and those who employ 
Mistaken 


them. As measuring worms, which denude the trees 
Notions , 


in spring, damage and frequently kill their victims, 
so do those who apply composition scales injure youthful writers 
by quenching enthusiasm and fostering formalism. 

The influence likely to be exerted by this article from a man 
well known as a progressive—if not indeed a radical—is deplorable 
enough. The really startling aspect of the matter is the evidence 
it furnishes that so very many of us have no proper notion of the 
place and purpose of scales. Does the farmer discourage his 
wheat from growing by measuring the grain after it is threshed ? 
Is it dangerous to measure the relative heights of trees grown under 
different conditions, in order to know which plan of cultivation is 
better? It is to these that the application of composition scales 
can best be compared. Not every day, or even every week, but 
at long intervals the themes of a class are to be rated by a scale to 
see whether there has been satisfactory progress. The general 
impression scales—e.g., Hudelson, Nassau County, Hillegas—are 
a means of determining whether apparent improvement in one 
aspect of writing has been counterbalanced by deterioration in 
another aspect. 

No one need be concerned, either, because Hudelson suggests 
the reproduction of a story as the material for testing. Hudelson 
himself suggests other material, material which can be assigned 
with as much inspiration as the instructor wishes. The only 
restriction is that to secure valid measures of progress both the 
samples of writing taken at the beginning of the course and those 
taken at the end shall have been produced under conditions as 
nearly identical as possible. In such use of scales there is nothing 
inconsistent with the most spiritual or inspired teaching and practice 
of composition. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: SPECIAL 
MEETING, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, JULY 2 AND 3, 1923 
PROGRAM 
MOonDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 2—CHABOT HALL 
The Place of Literature in the Curriculum, William B. Owen, Chicago 
Normal College 

A Program of Investigation, James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Present-Day Needs in the Training of English Teachers, Emma J. Breck, 
University High School, Oakland, California 


['UESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 3—AUDITORIUM, SHRINE BUILDING 
Classroom Results, Howard R. Driggs, New York City 
State Laws Concerning Language Instruction, J. W. Searson, University 
of Nebraska 
Directed Reading, William J. Saunders, Visalia, California 


SIGNIFICANT RECOMMENDATIONS 

About a year ago the New Hampshire Association of Teachers of 
English sent out to the English teachers of that state a questionnaire of 
sixty-seven items. To this nearly sixty replies were received. When 
the work of tabulation had been completed the executive committee 
presented to the Association at its meeting in January, 1923, twenty-five 
recommendations, of which twenty-three were adopted by vote. These 
resolutions, ruthlessly stripped of the very interesting comments that 
accompanied them, are as follows: 

1. That so far as possible the work shall be so arranged that a teacher may 
have only English, or not more than one other subject in addition to English. 

2. That the Association work in every right and reasonable way to secure 
a minimum salary of $1,500 for good teachers of English with two years or more 
of experience, whether they are in junior high, senior high, or private schools. 

3. That the Association work to bring about such conditions that those who 
teach only English shall have to teach not more than 25 periods a week, that 
classes shall average not more than 20 pupils, and that the aggregate number 
for a teacher shall not exceed 100. 
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4. That an attempt be made to secure recitation periods of not less than 45 
minutes. 

5. That an attempt be made to secure greater attention to composition, 
both oral and written. 

6. That the teachers of English work for closer and more intelligent co-opera- 
tion by teachers of other subjects. 

7. That enough reading aloud be done in classes to make sure that the 
pupil can pronounce all common words and make intelligible the reading aloud 
of a newspaper article in the home circle. 

8. That time be taken for a reasonable consideration of the artistic elements 
of the classics read—the teacher always remembering that she is dealing with 
high school pupils, not with college students; and that at least the elements of 
outlining be taught. 

9. That the Association encourage the formation of English clubs, debating 
societies, dramatic groups, and the like wherever teachers are not so overloaded 
with regular work as to make supervision by them practically impossible. 

10. That credit be given in English for work in assembly, debates, plays, 
and activities of like kind if these activities are under the supervision of the 
English Department. 

11. That the Association go on record as considering adequate training of 
the voice an essential part of the professional equipment of the teacher of Eng- 
lish. 

12. That some definite, progressive method of cultivating the ordinary 
speaking voice of the pupil be adopted. 

13. That where this is not already done, teachers work out some systematic, 
progressive method of increasing the vocabulary of their pupils. 

14. That every teacher of English familiarize herself with the favorite pro- 

] 


fessional helps mentioned in No. 39 or their equivalents, if there are equivalents. 

15. That teachers in schools where there is no library make every effort 
to start one, and that teachers in schools whose libraries are inadequa 
every effort to increase them. 

16. That the practice of having the pupils subscribe at school rates for such 
publications as the Literary Digest, the Independent, and the Outlook be extended. 

17. That for ordinary pupils with ordinary preparation not more than six 
books be required for class study. 

18. That the outside reading consist of as great a variety as possible. 

19. That outside reading be reckoned not by the number of books, but by 
the number of points. 

20. That less grammar be attempted in the grades, and more really taught. 

21. That the Association make every effort to have English considered a 
laboratory subject, and to secure laboratory periods. 

22. That the English departments make greater efforts to bring their 


wishes and needs before the local boards of education. 
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23. That the Association authorize its Executive Committee to appoint 
a committee of three to five representative teachers and request the State 
Department to allow this appointed committee to co-operate in the making of 
the next English program. 


FOUR NEW LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Pennsylvania Association of Teachers of English in Normal 
Schools was organized in West Chester, Pa., March 27, 1923. Mr. 
Thomas W. Trembath, State Normal School at Lock Haven, Pa., is presi- 
dent; Miss Carrie Belle Parks of the State Normal School at Shippens- 
burg, Pa., is secretary. The above, with Miss Stella B. Finney of the 
State Normal School at Indiana, Pa., make up the executive committee. 

The Association of English Teachers of Western Pennsylvania, 
organized during the winter, has now reached a membership of seventy 
and has asked for affiliation with the National Council of Teachers of 
English. It is a very businesslike association, at its second meeting 
proposing five specific questions and after debate reaching decisions upon 
them. The president is Chester B. Story, of the Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, and the secretary, Rose A. Brown, of the Schenley 
High School in the same city. 

On May 4 at Paris, Kentucky, was born the Kentucky Association 
of English Teachers. They carried out at the first meeting, which had 
an attendance of 150, a quite elaborate program of several sessions, 
including an address by Dr. C. S. Pendleton, of Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. Mr. T. M. Galphin, Jr., of the Louisville Male 
High School, was elected president and Mrs. Eliza M. Taylor, of Frank- 
fort, secretary. 

Florida also is transforming its English Section of the State Teachers 
Association into an independent organization and has applied for affilia- 
tion with the National Council. Further details concerning their activi- 
ties may be obtained from Miss Venila Lovina Shores, 60 West College 
Avenue, Tallahassee. 


V.R.C. DIPLOMAS 


A campaign to promote vacation reading is being conducted by The 
Year-Round Bookselling Committee of the A.L.A. and the National 
Association of Book Publishers, with the co-operation of many libraries 
and schools. Definite reading programs have been planned. The forma- 
tion of Vacation Reading Clubs in every community is suggested, with 
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an accompanying joint committee, composed of representatives from 
schools, library, and local bookstores to bear the expense of purchasing 
or printing a list of recommended books. Attractive notebooks for 
recording achievement have been published. Many libraries are granting 
a printed “diploma” at the end of the vacation season to children who 
have completed a vacation reading course. Samples and information 
may be obtained free of cost by addressing Gaylord’s Triangle, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Posters will be supplied to schools on request to the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A FUNCTIONAL TEST 
The examination for the Bushnell English Prize, open to boys of the 
University School, Cleveland, Ohio, exemplifies the type of test which 
requires the application of information rather than mere memory. Two 
of its problems are indicated below. 


PROBLEM FIVE 


Explanation.—“Examination papers have sometimes been turned in, in 
disgraceful condition: wretchedly written, sprawled faintly over the paper, 
having no regard for form or neatness. The examiner will not waste his time, 
sight and patience on slovenly work, but will throw out any such paper sub- 
mitted.” 

“Contestants have sometimes turned in papers which were less dis- 
tinctly and neatly written than is desirable. The grading of such papers unduly 
increases the burden upon the examiner’s time, sight, and patience; and he will 
therefore be constrained reluctantly to exclude any such that may be submitted 
this year.” 

The foregoing announcements carry the same meaning, but arouse different 
feelings in the recipient. The latter employs euphemistic (pleasant speaking) 
expressions. 

Problem.—(a) Rewrite the following letter into similarly euphemistic 
language, retaining, however, the full meaning of the original. (5) Point out 
three grammatical errors in Grouch & Co.’s letter and explain the errors. [Let- 
ter from Grouch & Co.] 

PROBLEM SIX 


Explanation.—In the following list of words there are several pairs of words 
which contain the same syllable (or part) indicating a common origin, and aiding 
in definition. For example, “punctuate” and “punctilious” contain ‘“ punct,”’ 
which refers toa point. Thus, to punctuate a sentence means to put points in 
it; and punctilious means careful about small points. 
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Problem.—Pick out ten such pairs of words; and in each case indicate how 
the syllable (or part) referred to, controls the meaning of the words. [List of 
38 words follows; e.g., spectacle, inspect; corpulent, corporation, corpse.] 


ONE OF OUR HANDICAPS 

A survey of Freshman reading in the Kansas State Normal School, 
conducted by Miss Teresa Ryan of the English department, revealed 
Gene Stratton Porter’s Freckles as the book which had been read by the 
greatest number and Harold Bell Wright as the most popular author. 
Scott and Dickens occupied the fourth and fifth places in the authors’ 
list, flanked by Margaret Hill McCarter and Zane Grey. Twenty-nine 
of the 150 questioned included Alger in their list of favorites. 


THE PERIODICALS 
NEW YORK STATE BULLETINS 

The issues of the English Bulletin for this year are especially valuable. 

A. M. Hitchcock in the first article of the January issue, ‘The Teach- 
ing of Literature,’’ discusses the several statements of the aim of such 
teaching and finally proposes a tripartite course: (a) reading by the teacher 
of choice bits which he has recently come across in his private reading. 
This should occur every day but should usually take from one to five 
minutes, only occasionally the whole period; (6) thorough mastery of a 
small number of carefully selected masterpieces; (c) a moderate amount 
of nearly voluntary home reading, by no means exclusively in the field of 
belles lettres. He is most insistent upon the second item, which he con- 
siders the backbone of the course. 

The second article is on ‘‘ Helping Students to Visualize Literature,” 
by Rosetta E. Shear. The Odyssey, Ivanhoe, Idylls of the King, and 
Shakespeare were made vivid to her pupils by means of miniature models, 
puppet stages, and actual dramatizations in costume. Pupils were helped 
to visualize Dickens’s characters by searching for pictures which would 
serve properly as illustrations. 

Miss Helen Cosgrove’s excellent paper on “The Stimulation of Out- 
side Reading,” read before the National Council in Boston, is also included 
in this issue. 

The most valuable thing in the April number is the Rochester East 
High School’s plan of providing for failures special classes, in which differ- 
ent literary selections, especially contemporary ones of immediate appeal, 
are used. These classes, composed chiefly of slow pupils, are thus roused 
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to do satisfactory work. Members of the same faculty also supply 

valuable illustrations of the way in which literature may be made to 

start pupils’ imaginations and to stimulate their expressional powers. 
WHAT IS SENTIMENTALITY ? 

John Galsworthy’s “‘ Note on Sentiment”’ in the Sewanee Review for 
January-March defines sentiment as over-expression or insincerity. He 
admits that upon rereading several of his novels after they had grown 
cold, he found it desirable to make considerable cuttings of his original 
language, which seemed to him, in his changed mood, to go beyond the 
truth. He merely hints at sentimentalism in the sense of predominance 
of feeling or emotion over reason, the meaning in which the word is so 
much used by literary critics today. He makes it clear that he believes 
in strong feeling expressed with restraint. 

WHEN CHILDREN READ FOR FUN 

School and Society for April 7 contains an account by Jenny Lind 
Green of a seventh-grade experiment with children’s home reading. The 
simple expedient was used of leading them to prepare an annotated book- 
list to be given to others. This involved wide and critical reading upon 
their own part. At the close of the experiment, home reading showed an 
increase in one school of 68 per cent and in another of 34 percent. More 
than 70 per cent of the reading for fun done by the children participating 
was based on material reported to them during the experiment. 

PROJECTS AND STANDARDS 

In the Virginia Teacher for March is a very stimulating article by 
Bonnie Gilbert called “In the English Workshop.” First of all the 
teacher should hold rigidly to a fixed standard in matters of mechanics, 
refusing to consider papers which do not meet them. Then she should 
engage in project work, still with the standards. Frequently the lazy 
and indifferent are entrapped into enthusiastic participation as the plan- 
ning of the project goes forward. She gives a capital instance. For 
drill in mechanics, cut four or five-inch strips of Ring Lardner’s news- 
paper stuff and hand them out with instructions to improve the English. 
To teach transition, let each pupil choose two squares of a newspaper 
comic, ask him to tell the stories, moving smoothly from one to the other. 
On business letter day, distribute magazines, telling each pupil to order 
or inquire about anything which appeals to him. The teacher of com- 
position needs to be constantly widening her interests in order to get on 
common ground with her pupils. She may then help them around, or 
through, the book out into the world. 
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INTEREST IN A NEW QUARTER 


The Catholic Education Review has recently been devoting much more 
space to the actual procedures of teaching English. The April issue con- 
tains the first article of a series on ‘Teaching Composition by the Project 
Method,” essentially in agreement with the articles in the English Journal 
this year. In the January number Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S.J., urged the 
teaching of literature in order to stimulate production of more literature. 
With this end in view, of course composition should not be separated 
from literature and the study of the literature itself must be intensive. 
In another recent number E. J. O’Brien, who made the excellent Univer- 
sity of Illinois study on silent reading, and who has now taken orders, 
discusses the teaching of reading in the elementary school. 


OUR NEW WORLD 
The Virginia Teacher reprints in its March issue W. H. Kilpatrick’s 
article on “Teachers and the New World,” originally published in the 
Educational Times, of London, England. Since the World War a ruthless 
spirit of criticism is loose in the modern world. There is a constant 
tendency toward the aggregation of men in larger units and the integra- 
tion of mankind in more numerous relationships, and democracy is sweep- 
ing forward. We can see, then, that authoritarianism has lost its hold, 
and in the realm of morals this perplexes us. Moreover, a change is 
clearly inherent in the very process of civilization. We must therefore 
seek intelligent moralization of our young people. In addition to moral 
habits they must have moral principles. They need also to believe in 
orderly processes of change rather than in violent ones. We must seek 
to make them world-minded. We must prepare them to live in their 
work as well as from their work. The school must “build in its pupils 
breadth of view in social and economic matters, the unselfish outlook, a 
sense of responsibility for improving affairs, and such ability to think as 
will keep our pupils grown to maturity from being the prey of dema- 
gogues. 
TOPSY TURVY CONDITIONS 
The New York City Association of Teachers of English has by means 
of a questionnaire made an extended study of the conditions of teaching 
English in the high schools of cities of more than 100,000 population. 
The report, published by the Association as its Bulletin 29, shows that 
the median assignment per teacher for the country as a whole is 137. 
Strangely enough, in communities dominantly American, the median is 
130; in those in which the foreign element is prominent, ranging from 
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25 to 50 per cent, the median is 135; and in communities where the major- 
ity of pupils are foreign born or of immediate foreign parentage, the 
median assignment is 140 to 145 pupils to each teacher. Obviously, 
the reverse would be more reasonable. In these large cities the common- 
est practice is to require pupils to take English five times a week through- 
out the four years and the prevailing length of recitation period is forty- 
five minutes. There are more variations from these two standards than 
most teachers have supposed. It seems also that the extra-curricular 
activities assigned to the teachers of English constitute such a consider- 
able burden as to impair the efficiency of classroom work. The New York 
Association gathered these figures in order to show that New York is 
much worse than most large cities and this proves to be the case, but the 
figures for the country at large are bad enough. The same report con- 
tains a letter from Walter Lippman on “English: the Main Instrument 
of Civilized Living,” which every English teacher ought to bring to the 
attention of his administrative superiors and of as many as possible of the 
influential persons in his community. 

Bulletin 27 of the New York Association consists of an address on 
“Contemporary Fiction and the High School Teacher of English” by 
Carl Van Doran of the Century Magazine. The bulletins may be obtained 
for ten cents each from the Association at 60 West 12th Street, New York 
City. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE INTELLIGENCE TEST 

In the New Republic for May 2 and May g Mr. Walter Lippman pur- 
sues his criticism of the intelligence test. In the first of these articles, 
“Mr. Burt and the Intelligence Tests,’ he summarizes with approval 
the conclusions of an English psychologist in the Education Officer’s 
Department of the London County Council to the effect that we are tar 
from possessing a standard universal scale. Of the sixty-five tests in 





existence, only four—and these very insufficiently scrutinized—are 
assigned to the same age group by all investigators. The evidence 
appears to point to the I.Q. as a composite measure of native and acquired 
abilities. The second article, ‘Rich and Poor, Girls and Boys,’ points 
out an interesting parallelism between the findings of sex differences and | 
the findings of social differences in the tests. The relative rank of favored 
children compared with that of children from poorer families follows 
approximately the same course as the relative rank of girls and boys: , 
favored children and girls lead in early years, are outstripped later by the 
opposite group, regain their superiority later still. Also the tests which 
are easier for favored children are easier for girls; those easier for poorly 
situated children of both sexes are also easier for boys. 

















REVIEWS 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER READING 


When the teacher of English, released from theme correcting, turns 
to his vacation reading, he will do well to provide himself a tentative 
list of books from which to order at the library or the bookstore. Chiefly 
as a time-saver in recalling the recent publications he is most likely to 
desire, a short list is offered here. 

To smooth the wrinkled brow of care just after the commencement 
rush the romantic or whimsical is just the thing. Martin Pippin in 
the Apple Orchard (Farjeon—Stokes) is a series of beautiful stories set 
in an appropriate “frame.” Where the Blue Begins (Morley—Harcourt) 
satirizes humanity in whimsical fashion. Booth Tarkington’s Gentle 
Julia in the vein of Seventeen, or his recent collection of stories, The 
Fascinating Stranger, furnishes harmless amusement. The Enchanted 
A pril (“Elizabeth ’’—Doubleday) has an Italian April for its setting and 
exhibits somewhat romantic transformations of character. 

Historical romances and novels of manners are but a step more 
serious. Hergesheimer’s Bright Shawl (Knopf) depicts an abortive 
Cuban revolt; Hemon’s Maria Chapdelaine (Macmillan), life in the 
extreme backwoods of Canada; Vandemark’s Folly (Quick—Bobbs), 
the settling of Iowa; and Furman’s Quare Women (Atlantic Monthly 
Press), the mountaineers of Kentucky. All of these “put the reader 
there.”” Perhaps Abbé Pierre (Appleton), with its Gascon village and 
its noble old priest, should be placed in the same group. Lincoln’s 
Fair Harbor (Appleton) is interesting, too, even if a trifle sentimental. 

There remain several of the “‘heavier’’ novels devoted either to 
character study or to presentation of problems or to both. Certainly 
no teacher will fail to read Babbitt (Lewis—Harcourt) or Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga (Scribners). Walpole’s Cathedral (Doran) is almost as 
good. This freedom (Hutchinson—Little, Brown), Certain People of 
Importance (Norris—Doubleday), Rough-Hewn (Canfield—Harcourt), 
One of Ours (Cather—Knopf), and Faint Perfume (Gale—Appleton) are 
all more than mere means of killing time. 

H. G. Wells’s Short History of the World (Macmillan) or Van Loon’s 
Story of Mankind (Boni) should engage all who have not read one of them 
or Wells’s Outline. Professor Thompson’s great volume on the Outline 
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of Science (Putnam) offers illumination the teacher of literature and 
composition needs. Robinson’s Mind in the Making is another “‘orient- 
ing’’ book. 

In the biographical field important issues are the Letters of Walter 
H. Page (Doubleday), throwing light upon World War events and person- 
alities; Papini’s Life of Christ (Harcourt) filled with the ardor of a 
converted agnostic and the vivid imagination of a great writer; and 
The Americanization of Edward Bok, which has established a new record 
by holding a place in the Bookman’s ‘‘ Monthly Score” for thirty con- 
secutive months. 

Of strictly professional reading a modicum may be allowed. 
Leonard’s Essential Principles in the Teaching of Reading and Literature 
(Lippincott) is almost as entertaining as fiction. Judd’s Silent Reading 
(Department of Education, University of Chicago) is a pioneer study of 
great importance to teachers of English. Miller’s Directing Study 
(Scribners) is received with acclaim by all who have this vital problem 
at heart. Stratton’s Producing in Little Theaters, although a year old, 
should be examined by every teacher dealing with dramatics. If his 
new Teaching of English in the High School proves really as good as it 
seems at first glance it may well be included in the vacation library. 

If the reader who “‘keeps up”’ thinks of titles he would add to this 
list, let him remember that it does not pretend to completeness—and, 
besides, it wasn’t meant for him. 


TWO BOOKS OF BASIC SCHOLARSHIP 


Not even excepting Henry Sweet, Otto Jespersen, professor in the 
University of Copenhagen, is more nearly indispensable than any other 
scholar to the teacher of English who would really understand the genius 
of the language. His Progress in Language, 1894—now out of print—and 
Modern English Grammar, 1909, 1914—unattractively printed, in 
Germany, and as yet only two-thirds completed—are the most penetrat- 
ing studies of the nature of English which have been made. He alone 
of the great philologists, most of them Germans and all trained chiefly 
in the highly inflectional tongues, such as Latin, German, and Greek, 
regards the isolating, uninflected modern English speech as a linguistic 
advance, not a degeneration. And his position is thoroughly stable. 
Now there comes from his hand a much more comprehensive work,' 


t Language: Its Nature, Development, and Origin. By Otto JEsPERSEN. New 
York: Holt, 1922. Pp. 448. $4.00. 
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restating and expanding some of his earlier philological theses and combin- 
ing another interest, heretofore set forth in minor essays, most of which 
have not been translated into English. This second interest is education: 
How a child acquires language and develops in power of speech. The 
book lifts him into an even more pre-eminent position. And, while not 
exactly light reading, it is so simple in style as to be fully intelligible to 
any serious-minded teacher. There are four divisions, of which Book 
IV restates Jespersen’s basic theories, and Books II and III deal directly 
with problems which confront thorough, alert teachers of English nearly 
every day. 

Edward Sapir’s Language' is not so weighty a work, nor is he himself 
an indispensable authority. It is scholarly, but not especially creative. 
It surveys the field of linguistic science, a field that before long no 
English teacher will dare to neglect, and does it with such fine perspective 
and so readably that the book is distinctly valuable to have at hand. 
The most directly helpful portions are probably those on grammatical 
processes and concepts, in languages in general, not only in English. 
We teachers are probably, as a group, more ignorant about grammar— 
really scholarly grammar, with perspective—than about any other 
phase of our great subject. 

Both these books ought to be in the language sections of high- 
school and teacher-training libraries; and there they ought to be widely 
and carefully read. It behooves all of us to increase the linguistic 
scholarship, now much misunderstood and much neglected, of high-school 
teachers of English. 

CHARLES S. PENDLETON 


BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Career. By DoroTHy KENNARD. New York: The Century Company, 1923. 

Pp. 395. $1.90. 

Another novel to demonstrate that East is East and West is West and never the 
twain should meet. The author is said to know her world at first hand—the world 
of British diplomacy in Constantinople. We are therefore debarred the privilege of 
disbelief in the picture drawn of Western banality and Eastern intrigue. The Western 
young man and the Eastern young woman are both touching in their way and the 
story declines to release the reader short of the very bitter end. 


* Language. By Epwarp Sapir. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 258. 


$1.75. 
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The Quare Women. A Story of the Kentucky Mountains. By Lucy FuRMAN. 

Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. Pp. 219. $1.75. 

The author’s experience as a social settlement worker among the mountaineers is 
the foundation for this partly true and partly could-be-true narrative. By consistently 
portraying the natives from the viewpoint of the Quare Women, Miss Furman avoids 
getting beyond her depth—as even Miss Murphree is said tohavedone. As entertain- 
ing as pure fiction; as informative as a text in the social studies. 

Faint Perfume. By ZONA GALE. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 

Is it the personality of the refined and exquisitely sensitive Leda or the spiritual, 
self-sacrificing love of Leda and Barnaby that exhales the delicate perfume? The 
reader closes the book with a faint picture of Leda, and even of Barnaby, but with 
fairly clear impressions of the Crumb family—her cousins and hosts and his “in laws.” 
The Gideonite and Grandfather Crumb are the portraits one most cherishes 
Salome of the Tenements. By ANZIA YEZIERSKA. New York: Boni and 

Liveright, 1923. Pp. 290. 

The Salome is Sonya Vrunski, an East Side (New York) Jewess who feels that 
everything she wants she must and will have. Fortunately her desires are all legiti- 
mate. John Manning, millionaire philanthropist and cultivated bachelor, and Jacques 
Hollins, alias Jakey Solomon, exclusive ladies’ costumer, are the other chief figures. 
The significance of the tales lies in the vivid picture of the electric temperament of the 
Jewess, and in the conflict of love with racial and social differences. The weakness 
is in the unbelievable mastery of difficulties by sheer intensity of desire. 

Lily. By HucH Witey. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. Pp. 278. 

Lily is the mascot goat of Wildcat, a colored Odysseus returning from the World 
War to his “white folks” in Memphis by way of San Francisco and New Orleans. 
Both the character of the hero and many of his adventures are very unusual, frequently 
giving the effect of extravaganza. 

The Box of God. By Lew SaAretr. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 

Pp. 89. $1.75. 

Something different. Poetic interpretations of the American Indian and apprecia- 
tions of mountain scenes that seem true and are beautiful. The pieces which are not 
pure lyrics are dramatic but hardly at all narrative. 

Roman Bartholow. By Epwtx ARLINGTON RoBINsON. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1923. Pp.1g1. $1.75. 

A strange triangle: Bartholow, Gabrielle, his wife, and Penn-Raven, his savior 
from hypochondria. And an unusual solution. The exposition—one can scarcely 
call it narrative—is by means of conversation composed of long speeches. A scholar- 
recluse, Umfraville, is introduced to state the case as it looks from outside. These 
intellectuals, fencing with words, are sometimes difficult to follow with certainty, but 
some of their observations upon life are interesting. 


Preludes. By JoHN DRINKWATER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
Pp. 60. $1.25. 
Chiefly three narrative poems: David and Jonathan, The Maid of Naaman’s Wife, 
and Lake Winter, the last a glorification of the love of a bachelor and another man’s 


wife. 
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Impromptu. By Extior H. Paut. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1923. 
Pp. 356. $2.50. 
A very well written story of a morally weak boy whose ruin is hastened by the 
war, and of an astonishingly “innocent” girl who becomes a prostitute. Surely 
‘‘frankness” can go little further. 


Modern English. Book I. By Pavut K1Lapper and ABRAHAM LONDON. 
Based upon a series of the same title by HENry P. Emerson and Ina C. 
BENDER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 325. 
A “self-teaching” book for the intermediate grades, written in pleasing and simple 

style. Stimulating suggestions about speaking and writing and about vocabulary- 

building. 


Principles of Teaching High School Pupils. By Husert WiLsur NUTT. 

New York: The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 359. $2.00. 

The modern conception of the high school, method in learning, motivation of learn- 
ing, individual differences, organization of subject-matter, devices, technique, measure- 
ment of results, supervision of study, and the problem of conduct are the main captions 
of this book, under which are to be found the principles involved in teaching high-school 
pupils. The book is a corrective to that point of view in college graduates which rests 
content with academic training and experience and minimizes the philosophy of method. 


The Wooing of Quimby’s Daughters and Other Poems. By Louts CARL MAROLF. 
Boston: The Roxburgh Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 341. $2.00. 


The Return of Arthur. By Irvine Grarr. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1922. 
Pp. ro. 
An attempt to link in Chaucerian stanzas the Arthurian legend with the story of 
Lord Kitchener. 


Venturings. By LINDA Rmer. Dubuque, Iowa: The Hoermann Press, 1922. 

A tiny volume of verse pleasing to ear and spirit. 

Michelet’s Jeanne d’Arc. Edited by Pattie W. Harry. Boston: The Stratford 

Co., 1922. Pp. 212. 

The story is taken bodily from the great Historie de France. The exquisite 
simplicity of the style recommends the book for use in high-school classes in French. 
Useful notes, questionnaire, and vocabulary. 

Minimum Course of Study. Edited by Ernest C. Moore, chairman. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 402. 

This volume contains the reports of committees organized by the superintendents 
of nine southern California cities on “‘ Minimum Essentials in Elementary Education.” 
The reports cover every subject taught in the elementary schools and taken together 
offer a complete outline of the materials of instruction in every grade with abundant 
suggestion as to method. A number of the reports append valuable bibliographies. 
Dialects for Oral Interpretation. By GrRTRUDE E. Jounson. New York: 

The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 308. 

A quantity of dialectal material, Scotch, Italian, Negro, French and French 
Canadian, Scandinavian, Irish, including a half-dozen one-act plays, preceded by a 
general survey of the field. A useful bibliography at the end. 
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Little Women, Paris I and II. By LovuisA May Atcortr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1920. Pp. 532. 


Francis Bacon. Selections with Essays by Macaulay and S, R. Gardiner. 
Edited by P. E. and E. F. Matneson. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1922. Pp. 192. $1.20. 

About seventy pages from the familiar Essays and about as much from Bacon’s 
other writings, chiefly the Advancement of Learning. All that the ordinary college 
student can use. 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Selections. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by RoLLo LAVERNE LYMAN. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1923. Pp. 182. 

This number of the still young Ailantic Library of English Classics is one of the 
most satisfactory editions for high school use. The introduction is brief, but helpful. 
Some would prefer it after the text. The questions, problems, and projects, which 
follow the necessary informational notes, preserve the emphasis upon the large ideas 
of the poems rather than upon trivial details or even technique. 

A New England Girlhood. Outlined from Memory by Lucy Larcum. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1889. Pp. 274. $.80. 

An old standby added to the Riverside Literature Series (cloth). 


Queed. By Henry SypNor Harrison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1911. Pp. 430. $.88, 

Another instance of the tendency to make recent literature available for schools. 
Will so thick a book in paper binding be usable ? 

King Henry the Fourth, Part I. Introduction and Notes by HENRY NORMAN 
Hupson. Edited and Revised by EBENEZER CHARLTON BLACK. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 159. $.56. 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Reading Lists, 
and Topics of Study by Max J. HerzBerG. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1923. Pp. 297. $.60. 

Johnson—Prose and Poetry. With Boswell’s Character, Macaulay's Life, and 
Raleigh’s Essay. With an Introduction and Notes by R. W. CHAPMAN. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922. Pp. 195. 
$1.20. 

A College Handbook of Writing. By GEORGE BENJAMIN Woops. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. Pp. 404. 

The inclusion of some spelling lessons, a glossary of words misused, and a treat- 
ment of versification make this the fattest of all the handbooks offered the college 
Freshman. 

Handbook of Effective Writing. By WALTER Kay SMART.- New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1922. Pp. 267. 

Designed as both a class text and a theme-correction manual. The correction 
sheet is furnished only to the instructor. The 19-page “Comma Book” that accompan- 
ies the text is a hint of the amount of drill included. 

























































A few comments on 


English in Service 


I have been much pleased with the plan of this book and the theory 
on which it is built. It is indeed refreshing to see this book as the 
latest step in an unmistakable trend from abstract grammar through 
formal composition, dictated language lessons, “projects to be 
assigned” (contradiction of terms) to this book which understands 
that the duty of the teacher is to utilize child purposes and that the 
learning of composition is thus inherently incidental to having some- 
thing to say. I congratulate the authors on the success with which 
they have worked out theideaand the publishers on finding such authors. 
—Wrti1aM H. Kiipatrick, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The winnowing of non-essentials has been skilfully and thoroughly 
done, . . . . The authors have had in mind from first to last English 
in school that will function in service ever after.—J ournal of Education. 


It is no small feat of the pen to write a series of books that are 
educationally sound, and at the same time helpfully concrete and un- 
pedantic. Inthis English in Service, for the intermediate grades, Hat- 
field and McGregor have approached a standard of textbook writing 
which is in many ways little short of brilliant.—The English Leaflet, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


English in Service is an attempt to provide teachers and junior 
high school pupils with a three years’ program of pleasant and edu- 
cative language activities. It not only contains that which is to be 
learned, it also provides the means by which to learn it: social situa- 
tions of such a nature and presented in such a manner that the chil- 
dren are moved to express themselves in speech or writing; analysis of 
what has been done by the pupils (and also of specimens, good and 
poor, by other persons in similar circumstances) to discover what are 
the secrets of success and the causes of failure; practice, more practice, 
thoughtful practice.—The English Journal. 


English in Service offers more usable material and more practical 
suggestions than any textbook I know of.—Dorotuy L. BLopDGETT, 
Forest Park Junior High School, Springfield, Mass. 


A composition book in English for the junior high school or grades 
VII-IX. Prices, $1.60 Complete Book, or 80 cents for 
each book for the three separate years. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY - - NEW YORK 
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Fundamentals of Business English. By MARION STONE HOLZINGER. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1922. Pp. 260. $1.28. 


The Century Vocabulary Builder. By Cart and GREEVER and JosEePpH M 
BACHELOR. New York: The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 320. 
A rather fresh and hopeful attempt in a little cultivated field. Some conventional 
word-study is included but always with an eye to immediate use. 


The Junior Highway to English and Comma Book, A Textbook for the Seventh 
and Eighth Years. By C. H. Warp and H. Y. Morretr. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1922. Pp. 331. 

More emphasis upon expression and more attention to motivation than in Ward’s 
earlier books for higher grades. 


The Little Grammar. By E. A. Cross. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 

1922. Pp. 148. $.90. 

Intended for use in the second semester of the seventh year and for review in one 
quarter of the eighth year. The author assumes that language lessons in the earlier 
grades have brought to the pupil all the facts presented here and that his own business 
is to help the pupil to organize this knowledge. All the definitions and principles are 
illustrated and exercise material is provided freely. The slenderness of the volume is 
due to rigid exclusion of all points not directly useful to young people. The brief 
history of our language should prove very useful. 


Junior English Book One. By ALICE B. MACDoNALD. Chicago: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn, 1922. Pp. 227. 
A text for seventh and eighth grades. Each part divided into four chapters: 
oral and written expression, enunciation, spelling, gammar. The aim of the composi- 
tion work is announced to be correct, clear sentences either simple or combined with 
groups not exceeding four or five in number. 


Junior High School Writing Vocabularies. By W. FRANKLIN JONES. Chicago: 

Hall & McCreary Co., 1922. Pp. 150. 

First the “‘trouble makers” among the words assigned by Jones in his earlier book 
to the first six grades are reviewed. The list for grades seven and eight are rearranged 
(as a result of classroom experience ?), and the ninth-grade lessons are based upon a 
new investigation covering the four high-school years. Frequent reviews and the 
simultaneous presentation of homonyms which have appeared separately in earlier 
grades are noticeable features. 










































THE ACME TEACHERS AGENCY Literature books by Waitman Barbe 


Makes the Applications 





Famous Poems Explained 
School edition 92 cents. Library 
edition $1.50. 


Great Poems Interpreted 
$2.00. 


We constantly receive calls for English 
Teachers from the best High and Pre- 
paratory Schools, Colleges, and Univer- 
sities throughout the nation. Write 
for copy of Short Stories about Sala- 
ries, 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Publishers 
11-15 Union Square West New York City 
































